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How Best to Spend Money 
for the Public Good ? 

O serious & question as that 
we recently placed before 
our readers has not been 
asked for a long time. It 
is one wherein the whole 
kingdom is interested, and 
in the solution of which 
the best minds in it might 
well be employed. We 
have not asked it without 

4 fallassurance that practical 

good will come out of the 
reply. Here are the pro- 
poser’s reiterated words :— 
* I desire, as I have already 
informed you, to devote for 
public and useful purposes, 
in some way or other, a 
sum equal to that given 
by the late Mr. Peabody. 
But I find much difficulty 
in discovering the best 
means and purposes to 
which such a sum conld 
be devoted so as to do the 
greatest public good, and 
to avoid pauperising classes who might not be 
eligible in public opinion for such a gift.” 

The notification we made of this intention,* 

with invitation of suggestions, has brought us, 

as might be expected, a very large number of 
communications from all parts of the kingdom, 
the great majority being utterly worthless. We 
said that the proposer desired at present no 
personal publicity, and we have received more 
than a score of requests to be informed imme- 
diately of his name and address that the writers 
might make “important suggestions” to him : 
we specially directed our inquiry to “ thoughtful 
minds who, without personal consideration,” 
might feel desirous that the intention should be 
well carried ont ; and we have received at least 
fifty letters from individuals directing attention 
to their own personal case. Several incumbents 
say a part of the money cannot possibly be better 
employed than in assisting to rebuild their 
several churches; and the vicar of a living in 

Kent, who gives his name, asks for 4001. to 
enable him to get 1,2001. more from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to build him a new 
house ! 

Patting on one side these, and such as these, 
the result of misunderstanding, we abstract some 
of the suggestions, and print a few of the com- 
munications, with the view of leading up to the 
right solation of the problem. 

The want of suitable buildings for the recrea. 
tion and improvement of workmen is dwelt on 
by several writers. The following communica- 
tion, from a gentleman known in connexion with 
Some social movements, sets this forth fully :— 


Elevation of the Workman. 

“It is quite certain that the ‘ benevolent 
gentleman who is prepared to devote for public 
and usefal ’ the snm of a quarter of a 
inution, 80 soon as he can be satisfied that a way 
| Open of doing so with real benefit to society, 
yl be deluged with a host of s , and 

red with attending to the details of thousands 
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of crotchety schemes. It is not, then, withont 

Sees mempring that I veatuvy, ust indesd 

pedape or 250,001. be Bead gcerwirs xm 
. one h 

of that sum. 

However, as a resident in the East of London, 

and as kno more than most men of the lives 


Opinion, a com success. 
‘Strong drink is the cause of all the misery 
of our poor,’ is an aphorism which, whether 
entirely true or only partially accurate, describes 
the feeling of a great many persons, echoes the 
experience of relieving officers and district 
visitors, and speaks out the sentiment of many 
thousands of the working classes. 
‘Ignorance is at the bottom of all the mis- 
fortunes of the , is another sentiment 
wre we hear ~~ forth on all sides. 

a , men say,—and ti say rightly,—is 
what our lower classes mths 4 pat 

The latter class of thinkers are constantly 
bending their energies in the direction of forming 
‘workmen’s clubs.’ This moyement is one in 
discouragement of which I should not wish to say 
one word. Myself a member of the Executive of 
the Working-men’s Club and Institute Union, I 
believe these clubs are destined ultimately to do 
& great work in the way of giving culture to 
working men; but I see numerous reasons why 
the number of workmen who belong to them 
will be for a long time to come very limited. 
What is wanted is allowed on all hands to be a 
substitute for the public-house. The workman’s 
club is this only to a very limited extent. The 
workman’s temptation to drink at public-houses 


Assistance by Loans 

has several advocates, One writes,— 

“T suggest that the most productive way of 
doing good is to assist private enterprise, a 
sufficient guarantees, on worthy objects, rather 
than to the money to be lavishly expended 
by tah i of trustees. I would first consider 
what would do the people most good. 

1st. As to their worldly necessities :— 

a, Cheaper and better houses and lodgings. 

b. Playgrounds for children. 

c. Open-air swimming-baths. 

d. Drinking fountains. 

é. Public dispensaries. 

f. — for ee sums, for the 

, brought down by unavoid- 
" able adatom, . 

© promote and encourage and perpetuate 
these or kindred objects, I would sedbens in 
regard to,— 

a. That a certain amount of the fand should 
be lent to individuals who built, or ware 
prepared to build, houses or lodgings 
satisfying certain requirements, to be 
carefully considered and laid down, at a 
uniform rate of 5 per cent. per annam, 
3 per cent. per annum being charged at 
interest year by year, on the capital 
remaining unpaid, the remaining 2 per 
cent. being applied in reduction of the 
capital until the loan is repaid. 

b. In regard to these, as no revenue could be 
derived, the first cost would come wholly 
out of the benevolent fund, but they 
should be maintained by the parish. 

c. To promote cleanliness and athletic sports 
in every district, 1 would lend two-thirds 
of the cost of economically constructed 
baths on the terms first above stated, 
and in that case to encourage private 
enterprise; and, to admit of cheap ad- 
mission, the cost of the water used might 


a") 





is, in the first place, caused by physical neces- 
sity ; and, in the second, by a desire for society. 
He is walking along on his road home after his | 
day’s work, and he feels thirsty and tired ; or he | 
meets a ‘ pal of his,’ and he wants a quarter of an 
hour’s talk with him; or he hears reports of the 
great world’s doings, and he wants to see the 
news of the day. Usually all three of these 
motives combine, and the public-house alone 
supplies the means of satisfying them. It is 
trae that there are dingy coffee-houses which 
profess to hold out the same advantages, minus 
the alcohol, which the public-houses do; but 
then the workman has had_ enough of dinginess 
and dulness all day long, and he wants a more 
cheerful and habitable place to step into in order 
to cheer his spirit and give the relaxation and 
change of scene which he is seeking for. The 
exclusive character and somewhat out-of-the- 
way situations of theclubs are againstthem. A 
workman cannot bring his pal in with him to 
his club unless the latter happens to belong to it. 
The public-house is’so convenient, and accord- 
ingly he goes to it. 

Now, what I want to see is the temperance 
public-house, established upon the model of a 





foreign café, having all the advantages of a 
public- house, minus its disadvantage — the 
alcohol. I want plate-glass and gas, and billiards, 
and a cheerful saloon, and music, and a con- 
venient and accessible situation. I want to see 
the devil cheated in his own colours; to set 
down a palace of culture and of information, 
and let it compete, on at least equal terms, with 
the gin palace. 
Bach an institution should ra news- 
and its circulating library. No party or 
2s. auerbare te tinge should cloud its freedom. 
No false charity should interfere with its use- 
falness. Everything should have its price— 
the drinks, the games, and the books. There 
should be an active and pushing manager. It 
should be, ‘Try our bot drinks,’ in winter: 
‘Try our cold drinks,’ in summer. 
Now, the very best part of London to try the 
experiment is in the Whitechapel-road. A 
population of three-quarters of a million makes 
this ite market, and the pavement hereabouts 
teems with life, backwards and forwards all day 
long. A suitable site could be secured for less 
than 2001. a-year rental, and the good that 
might be done is incalcaable. It is vain for 
philanthropists to inveigh against the drinking 
habits of our poor people, and their want of 
cultare, unless we place some such institutions 
within their reach, and give them ‘good’ to 
* choose,’ 


as well as bid them ‘refuse the|p 


be borne by the fand. 

The priaciple I desira to enforce upon the 
benevolent is the enlistment of private energies, 
private enterprise, and private capital, in 
fartherance of their own benevolent views.” 

A Lady suggests,— 

A Loan Fund for the Poor. 

“Model lodging - houses, schools, missions, 
refoges, asylams, hospitals, all fall short of 
reaching and grappling with the heavy load of 
human misery daily growing and intensifying 
around ug. What, then, remains to be tried ? 
Surely, in this matter “there is nothing new 
under the sun” to be found; nor can I hope that 
a thonght which has occurred to me can be a 
novelty to the world in general, or of auy par- 
ticular use ; but such as it is, I submit it to you. 

In reading that very interesting work which 
has jast been published, and which tells in their 
own | ‘the short and simple annals of 
the poor,’ called ‘ Episodes of an Obscure Life : 
a Curate’s Experiences in the Tower Hamlets,’ 
I came to the chapter dedicated to the ‘square 
dolly-woman,’ a person to whom those in great 
want come to pledge their few remaining pos- 
sessions for very small sums, even down to a 
few The dolly-woman is represented as 
kind-hearted, honest, and just in all her dealings 
with her applicants, and has thus earned the 
name of ‘square ;’ yet she, too, must live, and 
therefore has to get something in the way of 
profit out of the loans she makes. Then it 
seemed to me that if by any means a loan 
fand for the poor and honest could be 
started it might be of great service to those 
who were striving to help themselves. Even 
amongst our poor people in the quiet country 
place where I live, a small sum advanced at a 
moment of passing need has been of great 
benefit, and has been repaid entirely or in part. 
It has enabled a husband to undertake work 
which, owing to the want of some indispensable 
tool, he would have been forced to refuse, and 
remain in idleness ; a wife to face a hard land- 
lord, while the bread-winner was away for a 
month’s contract in road-making, &c., only to 
be paid for his hard labour at the end of that 
month. The idleness would have resulted, per- 
haps, in the desertion of a family, the rent un- 
paid, in loss of home, starvation, or the union. 
The plan I saggest has been, I believe, adopted 
by the committee for the fand in aid of the 
Parisian poor, under the presidency of the Lord 
Mayor; at least, something of the kind was 
mentioned at one of the meetings, when it was 
roposed to redeem from the monts de piété in 
Paris the tools pledged during the siege by 





evil.’ Epuunp W. Hottonp.” 
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artizans and workmen, the furniture by small 
occupiers, and, in short, all those articles which 
constitute ‘the home,’ for which, in hopefal- 
ness of spirit, a man works, and which make 
work truly a labour of love. 

This, then, is my scheme,—help for the help- 
leas, who long to show their self-helpfalness. 
It may have been tried and proved a failare: I 
know not. It may be impossible,—it may be 
utopian,—the way to carry it out satisfactorily ; 
the details I do not venture upon, but I leave to 
your judgment my thoughts for a “loan fand 
for the poor,” which shall not bring low and 
lower the poor man in his want, nor enrich those 
who seek to live by, or batten on, his necessity 
and his extremity. M, Y. Fanis.” 


We then get a suggester of— 


Cottages for Agricultural Labourers. 

* T have been all my life a medical practitioner 
in a rural district, and have to lament the 
miserable condition of the cottages of the much- 

agricultaral labourer. o » The 
reports and statistics on this subject arranged 
under the control of country boards are un- 
reliable. 

The great philanthropist, Mr. Peabody, made 
more than a princely effort to mitigate the 
crowding of London mechanics and their conse- 
quent suffering, and had I at command the same 
gigantic means I would make a similar effort in 
the rural districts throughout England by the 
purchase of land and the building of cottages. 

My plan would be to build two cottages under 
one roof, on one acre of land; these would let at 
51. 10s. per cottage per half acre. 

I would not centralise the labourers on one 
large acreage, but buy small parcels of land in 
different parishes afver proper inspection of site. 

Having passed many nights in the deplorable 
homes I have alluded to, I flatter myself I could | 
offer a cheap, yet substantial, plan of double 
cottage to pay reasonable interest at the rent 
stated. 

I believe, also, the providing of such homes as 


‘tables, and facilities for music, adjoining the 





these will surely solve the now perplexing problem | 
of pauperism preying on the very vitals of the | 
country, and here beg to observe that our Poor- | 
law system seems wholly bent on providing for | 
pauperism and not preventing it. On this head, 
why not establish in our harbours, and on all our 
large rivers, more training ships on less expen- 
sive principles, for the street Arabs of every town | 
and wanderers wherever found, where discipline 
in all matters should be rigidly enforced, the best 
of education for such mortals, and where sani- 
tary measures could be easily observed; these 
not necessarily to make soldiers or sailors, but 
the elements of many trades could be taught; 
and, in many instances, land might be had within 
an easy distance where the boys could labour and 
produce their own vegetables, and every parish 
should contribute a rate in aid as a preventive of 
pauperism. 

One word for the labourers. As a class I 
believe them to be as good and moral as any 
other class. I also believe, to make them better, 
a comfortable cottage and garden (half an acre) 


would vastly and quickly improve them; it would | P""P0se 


a them pepe rene of daily labour, but 
w attract their thoughts in evenings 
instead of the beerhouse, and if comadaae 
judgment would place them near their employers 
in most instances. The holding of their cottages 
should depend on industry and good condact, not 
be dependent on any person, but under such rules 
as may be suggested by the board or trustees. 
Should the quarter of a million be thus 
applied, great good and much happiness would 
be secured to ae and go on ing for 
ever, staying the now deplorable emigration to 
foreign lands, making useful our best bone and 
sinew to the benefit of every individual in this 


As a medical practitioner of years’ stand- 
ing, I served an ssbemennhae eke the old 
Poor-law. I saw the introduction of the present 
system, its working, its various changes, without 
benefit to the poor, and of late years its great 
increase of officialism and pecuniary loss to the 
ratepayer. Officialism may rest assured, how- 
ever miserable, however uncomfortable the home 


they offer, it must and will be accepted to the | ?° 


fall by the pauperism of the present moment. 
Joun Buseck.” 
Another correspondent sends— 
Proposals for a Model Village in Surrey, 
and offers co-operation :— 
“The pressure of poverty [he writes] weighs 


‘lent Societies, the Theatrical and Artists’ Col- 


? 
detached houses, of eight rooms each, to be let 
to chosen tenants, at moderate rentals. 

Each house will be the castle of the inhabi- 
tant, who needs, unless he please, have no com- 
munication with any of his neighbours; but, if 
he please, he may use_the following instita- 
tions :— 

1. A dining-hall, where there would be a table 
a’ héte, at a moderate price, presided over by the 
clergyman of the model village at one end, and 
its physician at the other. 

2. Saloons for conversation and for reading, 
furnished with newspapers, a library and billiard- 


hall. A laboratory and;museum might be added. 

3. A church, 

4. A laundry. 

5. A school, where the cl would teach 
on week days, and to which all children between 
eight and fourteen belonging to residents would 
be admissible, free of expense. 

6. Pleasure-grounds, with croquet-lawns. 

7. Carriages for invalids who cannot take 
walking-exercise. 

8. A dispensary, where the physician would 
attend at stated times, and give gratuitous 
advice, while medicines would be dispensed 
gratuitously. 

9. Fishing, [in an adjoining river, rented for 
the purpose. 

Nominations might be put at the disposal of 
the Royal Literary Fund, the Medical Benevo- 


leges, the Solicitors’ Benevolent Institation, and 
similar bodies; and the principle of selection 
should be that the resident should be above the 
age of forty-five, a professional man invalided, 
or the widow of a professional man. The resi- 
dent would pay rent (unless in special cases 
remitted), and his family could occupy the 
house like any other home; but the use of 
the above nine institutions would be gratuitous, 
except a small charge for the table @héte, 

Impressed with the advantage that would 
accrue to a meritorious and very unfortunate 
class of from this institution, the owner 
of —— Park will let 20 acres of the park for the 
, rent free for five yeara, and afterwards 
at half the usual ground-rent, if a model village 
on this plan, with sach modifications as further 
reflection may suggest, shall within five years 
be built by charitable 

The situation is within forty minutes’ rail- 
journey of London, and a mile from two railway 
stations, seventeen miles from London; so that 
youths who are members of a resident's family, 
and are of the requisite age, may attend the 
public schools of London, or, if in business, msy 
combine daily duty at their offices with residence 
in their parents’ be It is considered essen- 
tial to prevent the separation of families, or 
anything that may tend to give offensively an 
eleemosynary character to the model village, or 
may derogate from the liberty of every resident 
to regulate the inmates of his house,” 


Mr. J. Barlow Robinson, sculptor, advocates 
erection of f 


the 
Convalescent Homes, 


in every county for patients who have just left 
an infirmary or hospital, and for the deserving 


_ ‘Each home to be erected on an elevated site, 
in the vicinity of the county towa, with about 
10 acres of land to be cultivated as gardens and 
orchards. By this means it might be made 
partly seif-supporting, a moderate amount of 
labour, under a competent gardener, re- 
quired from each inmate able to work, and the 








crops to be sold in the town. Under the presen; 





| articles of food, and how to seleot those contain. 
jing the greatest amount of nutrition at the 


lowest cost.” 
Assistance to proper Persons willing to Emigrate 
is advised in several letters. One writer wishes 
the aid confined to the large sarplus female 
population; and a second, to give the aid in the 
shape of premiums to those who have attended 
worthily for certain periods at Evening, Indas- 
trial, or Ragged Schools,—in fact, to send away 
the best of our boys. 

The Enclosure of Uncultivated Land 
is pointed to as a great field of usefulness. One 
writer says specifically :— 

“In Devonshire and Cornwall one-third of the 
land is not enclosed or cultivated; the i 
and tillage of its many thousand acres wo: 
give employment to our industrious poor, and 
would prevent a great many of them from going 
to other countries to seek what they cannot get 
here,—work. Besides, it would add wealth to 
the country, by increasing its capabilities of pro- 
ducing food, and would eventually pay a better 
interest than many other schemes. 

T. P. Rosrvear.” 
Asylums. 


Lady Anna Maria Courtenay sets forth the 
claims of the Western Counties Idiot Asylum ; 
and 

A writer from Southampton urges that money 
could not be better spent than in the foundation 
of a hospital for the members of families of 
straitened means suffering from epilepsy. 

We squeeze out of a dozen other letters the 
following separate requests :— 

A home to shelter educated women while out 
of employment, and the establishment of a fand 
for granting loans to enable them to renew their 
wardrobes, and to go creditably into new ap- 
pointments. 

Life Annuities from 301. to 501. per annum to 
deserving persons of the age of 60 in reduced 
circumstances. 

An institution to enable mechanics without 
means to perfect and secare their inventions. 

A fand to assist secretly the clerks of London. 

Nurseries for infants at present confided to 
the elder children, who must now be sent to 
school. 

The purchase of land for the agricultaral em- 
ployment of prisoners on their release. “This 
would give iegs to the lame, eyes to the blind, 
and at the same time produce a good return to 
the country and the donor.” 

Mr. William Tallack, whose attention has 
been given to such matters, sends us a number 
of suggestions as to various modes in which, as 
he thinks, money may be used with pablic 
advantage. We quote a few of them :— 

“1, Loans to landlords or to trustworthy 
tenants, for improving the dwellings of the poor; 
the loans to be limited to the amount of, say, 
half the value of the property, and secured by 


mortgage. 

2. Loans to townships or corporate bodies for 
employing the poor on public works (as in the 
period of the Lancashire ‘ cotton famine ’) ; the 
loans to be granted at a low rate of interest,— 
perhaps merely nominal, but on security of rates, 


or public property. 

3. Appropriations for the purchase of land in 
the fe ware. res af to be sab- 
divided into plots, on the ‘allotment system, 























of 201., 401, 801, and 1001. according to the 
6. . to subsidise (to some 
extent on sanitary subjects, 
physiology, history, life insurance, 
political economy, economy, &0.” 


budget the cries rather than proposals of a score 
of writers who urge the 


Provision of Cheap Houses, and Houses for the 
Very Poor. 


Those who speak of the first while they see 
the difficulties and injustice that would attend 
giving for, say, 3s. a week a lodging worth 5s., 
consider that this advantage might be made the 
reward for good conduct in life up to a certain 
age; even to the extent of free occupation of 
rooms in ordinary houses. “It is a fact,” says 
one lady who writes, “that in every minor 
street there are some respectable, struggling 
people, who shrink from ending their days in a 
workhouse, yet who dare not hope to keep from 
it; at the same time they might exist in con- 
tentment if it were not for their rent, which is the 
bugbear of their lives, and of course must be 
settled. Buthow? This is a question, indeed, 
to those we include, viz., widows left with young 
children to provide for; the lonely ones in the 
decline of life ailing in body and depressed in 
mind, yet proud in spirit and firm in principle ; 
or the humble pairs who have worked hard to 
bring up a large family, and who feel to 
have become a burden in their old age. Surely 
@ plan to aid the now helpless to help them- 
selves in their own way, a movement natara! 
and easy to be carried ont, is worthy of a 
generous donor’s consideration, and for usefal- 
ness it will insure a lasting name to him which 
shall be remembered by ‘men and angels.’” 

Those who suggeat the erection of houses for 
the very poor, call for arrangements much less 
costly than those of the Peabody trustees, and 
the provision of two rooms at a rent not exceed- 
ing 1s. or 1s. 6d. per week. 


Aid to Ireland 


in the same direction is asked for by several 
writers. Dr. E. D. Mapother, the Dublin medical 
officer of health, says,— 

“The wants of the industrial classes of Dablin 
in the way of decent dwellings are great. I and 
some other have invested 2001. each in 
the erection of decent houses ; but the wages of 
the poor are so bad that they cannot efford to 
pay rents at all remunerative to us. There is, 
indeed, vast scope for benevolence in Dublin.” 

We have here dealt with only part of the com- 
munications in our hands, We shall doubtless 
have occasion to return to the subject ; and corre- 
spondents may feel assured, even should their 
letters not be mentioned, that all wholesome 
suggestions will reach the proper quarter. 








THE FUTURE OF TRAMWAYS. 
THERE appears to be good reason to anticipate 
& considerable set of public favour towards 
tramways. The quiet introduction of this sup- 


pepe is anst aoumnaees te 
antages which have offered. Speed, 
Precision of time, 
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metropolitan tramways. For the extension 
through the country of the light rail system, 
which is another form of tramway, the cost may 
be a dowa to, or even below, 3,0001. per 
mile, We are not at present in possession of the 
definite items of expenditure, which will enable 
us to compare the actnal unit of daily outlay, 
the cost per train mile of the tramway with 


familiar either with coach traffic or with railway 
traffic can doubt that the ordinary allowance of 
50 per cent. of income to cover working 
charges, which is applicable to the locomotive 
system as a general rule, will be ample to cover 
all expenditure on the lines worked by horse- 
power. When these simple statistical facta 
have once thoroughly filtered into the public 
mind, we think there is little doubt that much 
of the money which is now dammed up by the 
uncertain aspect of foreign politics will be turned 
into this new and productive channel. Three 
times the retarn for a third of the outlay means 
nine times the profit. That is a sum within the 
capacity of avery humble arithmetician. Now 
taking our railway dividends, in spite of the 
waste of a third part of the expended capital, 
for which we have to be grateful to the Legis- 
lature, at 4} per cent., we come to an 

tion of 40 per cent. annual profit for our metro- 
politan and suburban tramways. For country 
lines of course the income will be very much 
lees. But here, again, we have a further reduc- 
tion of capital; so that, in very many districts, 
a dividend of from 5 to 10 per cent. may be con- 
fidently looked forward to. As long as this 
lucrative return existed merely in the state of 
estimate, it commanded but little attention. In 
this country we are almost invariably in the 


habit of waiting for the first two or three sheep | system 


to jump the hedge. Then the flock make for 
the gap with a blind rush. Now theappearance 
in the of the weekly returns of afew 
miles of open tramway will supply exactly the 
element needed to command public confidence. 
It is quite consonant with our i in past 
years that a very short time shall witness the 
generation of a large amount of enthusiasm. 
The fact that the railway companies had begun 
to divide 10 per cent. raised, in 1845, a mania 
that was comparable to that of the famous 
South-sea bubble. Some two hundred millions 
of pounds in hard cash, to say the least of it, 
were thrown to the dogs, owing to that wild access 
of confidence. To what a proved return of 40 
per cent. per annum, no matter under what 
exceptional circumstances it may have been 
earned, may lead, it is therefore not easy to 
foresee. That we have grown wiser in the last 
twenty-five years remains to be proved. 
very prolonged distrust which has strang 
indastrial enterprise since the Black Monday 
1866, may prove only to have prepared the wa: 
for a blinder access of speculating 

At all events, whether enterprise take the form 

sober i i 





the cradle of discoveries that might have avg- 
mented the national wealth to a degree that 
should have raised the ordinary Englishman to 
@ position like that of the ancient Roman. Our 
habits, however, have been such as to allow the 
conversion of all such great discoveries into 
private property. We have created a few 
colossal private fortunes, in place of having 
lightened the public burdens for the tax-payer. 
It was thus with the introduction of cotton ma- 
chinery. It was thus with the introduction of 
railways. It will be thus, unless those who are 
most deeply interested bestir themselves, with 
every great industrial invention. “ Everybody 
for himself, as the donkey said, when he danced 
among the chickens,” says the proverb. The 
second clause of that venerable adage,—“ and 
God for us all,”—comes temptingly after. If 
we thought a little more of the collective, and 
less of the individual, how much better it would 
be for the great mass of our countrymen. 

It will be admitted as a feature of great in- 
terest, by those who care for the well-being of 
the country rather than for the triumph of any 
political clique, that the first success of that 
supplementary system of traffic which we have 
so long and so repeatedly advocated, should 
coincide with the first serious attempt to reduce 
to order the chaos of our local taxation. So 
complex and so vast has been the system of 
collecting public money under the form of rates, 
that,it is only now, for the first time, that we are 
enabled, by the clear-headed utterance of a 
minister of the crowa, to compare oar local and 
our national iture. The money raised for 
the public service, and under annual 
Parliamentary grante, amounts to forty millions 
sterling ; the interest on the public debt (twenty- 
six millions), and the charges on the consoli- 








dated fund (nearly two millions), being ex- 





claded from this The money raised 
for the public revenue under the comprehensive 
term of rates, and expended under the authority 
of some twenty differents forms of imaginary 
controls, amounts to thirty millions sterling 
per annum. Thus out of a total national expen- 
diture of ninety-eight millions sterling, thirty 
millions are expended by local authorities. We 
are not about to enter into the question of the 
policy of establishing, or rather of maintaining, 
the distinction between rate and tax, between 
the local and the general incidence of contriba- 
tions. The subject is one of great interest, but 
it is not ripe for discussion. But a great step 
has been taken by the recent proposal to consoli- 
date the numerous rates, and to organise the 
various local forms of control. It is as a portion 
of such a wiseeconomical measurethat we propose 
that questions such as that now before us should 
be dealt with. There is now presented to us a 
means of increasing thé convenience of the 
public by a method which is not only self-sup- 
porting, but productive of very lucrative results. 
As compared with the prospects of the railway 
in 1834, those of the tramway system, in 
1871, are more clearly defined, and more probably 
remunerative. ‘lhere is little doubt that the 
capital requisite will be readily contribated. 
Profit being a fait accompli, there is money 
enoagh and to spare. No great element, such 
as that of the possible spread of the locomotive, 
is abeolately unknown. The authorisation which 
is requisite for the application of this stored up 
capital to earn this abundant profit will, there- 
fore, be sought from those with whom it rests to 
give it. The legislative authorities,—that is to 
say, Parliament,—and the local authorities, to 
be reconstituted as the new parochial boards, 
will, therefore, in all probability soon be beset 
with applications for a perfect web and tang!e of 
tramways. ; , 
As to any expectation that a provident, wise, 
and statesmanlike ision for the wants of the 
fature will emanate from Parliament, we confess 
to but feeble confidence. Parliament was the 
great cause of the waste and mischief from 
which all railway shareholders are but just com- 
mencing to recover. What the new Boards may 
be of course remains to be seen. Bat there is 
one reason for ing something more at their 
hands than we can for from St. Stephen’s. 
The members of the Boards will have, to certain 
extent, to put their hands into their own pookets. 
The difference in the incidence of a rate and a 
tax has this conservative value; and as a penny 
saved is a penny earned, it is probable that a 
board, if requested to authorise 4 
certain mode of dealing with the highways under 
its control, may not leave ont of sight 





altogether 
of the probable lightening of the 
ane adinted rate, in virtue of e little forethought. 
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For the persons who find the capital to be, in the 
first instance, fairly and even liberally rewarded, 
is not only right, bat necessary. But that the 
question should be a personal one; that it 
should be reduced to the struggle whether A 
Company, or B Company, or C Company should 
grasp the profit of the Great Omnium Gatheram 
‘Tramway; and this (which has been our Parlia- 
mentary experience) while the public is left 
unprotected, would be lamentable. It would, 
no doubt, take place notwithstanding, unless the 
local Board once firmly grapple the — that a 

ible means of greatly alleviating the pres- 
aa of their aad burdens is offered to 
their grasp. Not offered, indeed,—in so many 
words. On the contrary, it is rather the 
acumen and patriotism of the local Boards 
that will be brought into relief by a little timely 
forethought. To give every facility to tramway 
accommodation—to allow a dividend say up to 
7% per cent. to be divided in the first instance 
on the capital, will be a wise economy. Bat, 
this attained, let the ratepayer be thought of. 
Let him be directly interested in the success of 
the tramway. Not only let the rate of fare be 
reasonable, but let the profits, beyond the first 
fixed return, be fairly divided between the locality 
which finds the land and contributes the traffic, 
and the company that lays the trams and con- 
ducts the omnibuses. After all, that which 
the enterprise contributes is but little in com- 
parison with that which the neighbourhood con- 
tributes. Let the affair be carried out on truly 
co-operative principles. To suppose that the 
entire annual charge of thirty millions of rates 
might, within the next ten or twenty years, be 
supported by the profits of the tramways, is not 
inconsistent with the experience we have gained 
since 1833. 

The ratepayers of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, have been among the first to appreciate 
the advantages to be derived from the develop- 
ment of the tramway system. They have urged 
that the control of the streets through which the 
tramways are laid ought not to be allowed to pass 
into the hands of private bodies, who will have 
no object but their own pecuniary profit. These 
bodies, again, so far from being constituted on 
any general and comprehensive plan, will be 
likely to compete with one another; and, as we 
now see in the case of the London and Brighton 
and the South Eastern Companies, to give the 
smallest possible amount of accommodation, at 
the heaviest rate of charge, to the public, and to 
sacrifice the general convenience to attempts to 
injure one another. The daily waste of time to 
which the rivalry of these two companies gives 
rise in the ill-constracted stations at London 
Bridge, and the unwise charges made for the 
Charing-cross, Cannon-street, and London Bridge 
traffic, may be referred to by the St. George's 
ratepayers as evidence directly in point. 

Again, it is argued with perfect justice, that, 
through streets which are already formed, the 
expense of laying down the tramways will be 
small, The profit,on the other hand, is likely 
to be very large; and it would be unjust to the 
ratepayers to allow all this profit to be grasped 
by the private companies, who actually bear by 
far the smaller part of the expense. 

We cannot, however, subscribe to the concla- 
sion arrived at by these gentleman, namely, 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works should 
undertake the construction and working of the 
lines. Control and execution are different 
elements of enterprise, and we consider it to be 
of great importance to the public that this dis- 
tinction should be maintained. It is difficult to 
foresee whether the public inconvenience would 
be greater in the case of the competition of 
numerous ill-digested lines, or in that of the 
absorption of a new method of traffic by such a 
body as the Metropolitan Board. Three thi 
have to be considered,—first, the convenience of 
the public; then the pockets of the public; and 
then the best method of raising the capital. 
The first consideration ought to & disposed of 
by the Legislature. As to this, as before hinted, 
our expectations are of s negative character. 
wa he ypethe indifference of Parliament to matters 

, not of party, importance may be, 
we would hope, in the present instance capylied 
by the action of those locally interested. The 
protection and alleviation of the burden of 
the ratepayers, for which occasion now arises, 
is, in our view, a matter of more importance 
than is the profit to be gained by any 
private companies. Yet it is to the latter, in 
our present state of experience as to public 
works, that we must look both for the adequate 
supply of capital, for the economical application 











of capital, and for that daily attention to the 
actual requisites of tho public which is the best 
mode of securing a maximam traffic. The 
Metropolitan Board might, if authorised by 
Parliament, find the capital for laying the tram- 
ways. Probably no more costly and caumbrous 
mode of raising that capital could be devised. 
As to economical outlay, and as to subsequent 
service, the Central Board would probably be the 
worst machinery that could be devised ; and even if 
this were not the case,—if the organisation con- 
trived for very different purposes, could compete 
with a special carrying company in the conduct 
of their own business, the absence of control 
would be fatal to the convenience of the public. 
When the Tramway Board is grasping, or stupid, 
or ill-willed, the Parochial or Central Board may 
be applied to asa corrective. Let the Central 
Board once get into an ill-directed groove, and 
where are the means of correction ? 

We trust that these very simple views will 
recommend themselves to those on whom the 
decision of this important matter will devolve. 
It is not a case for bit-by-bit legislation. The 
facts must be fairly regarded. A system which 
has been long established in America, which has 
been localised to some extent in Liverpool for 
upwards of twenty years (as far as the service 
of the docks is concerned), is now successful in 
London. The most practical and provident engi- 
neers have urged the propriety of ite general 
adoption in England. The dividend of the 
metropolitan railways will, no doubt, ensure this 
result. Judging from our past experience, there 
is likely to be a rush to the new scheme. Rush 
or not, it will be very extensively carried out. 
Shall we derive the maximum or the minimum 
advantage from its success? Shall the project 
help the poor man, and even the ratepayers, or 
merely enrich the speculator? As to what 
ought to be the case, thera is no doubt. As to 
what really will be the case, we fear it is other- 
wise. Unless, indeed, some amount of public 
spirit be brought to bear on the subject, 
waste, quarrels, and ill blood will be the most 
general results, to the benefit of some few dozen 
of long-headed men. 

Let the local Boards, then, deal with the 
matter on sane and fair principles. Let en- 
couragement be given to the companies prepared 
to lay down tramways, provided that the opera- 
tions be part of a general and well-di 
scheme. Let a good return be, in the first 
instance, paid to the shareholders. Let the 
ratepayers, who find land, works (in the levelled 
streets), and custom, be next remunerated, by 
the allotment of a similar sum. The profits 
above this margin of 15 per cent. might be 
divided between the company and the rate- 
payers, each party thus a tangible 
interest in the support and the development of 
the undertaking. If joint profit and common 
interest be thus regarded, the upshot cannot be 
doubtfal. If private interests alone be scrambled 
for, the tramway mania may prove as disastrous 
and disgraceful to the country as did the railway 
mania. Public advantage or private pelf ?—such 
is the question before us. Ifthe former is post- 
poned to the latter, a permanent means of 
lightening the burden of taxation will be frittered 
away. 








“ON THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
DOMES.” 


We think it desirable to mention that No.6 
of the “Sessional Papers” of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects, 1870-71, contains the paper on 
this subject, read at the Institute by Mr. E. 
Beckett Denison, Q.C. It is an elaborate and 
valuable monograph, and demands the stady of 
those who are capable. We print the intro- 


things | ductory passages :— 


Perhaps in this-ege of iron no great dome of 
masonry will be ever built again. Yet we must 
all remember that the two iron and glass domes 
of the Exhibition of 1862, of which one is now 
on @ mach handsomer building at Alexandra 
Park, though as large as any in the world, or 
that oval dome of the new Albert Hall, which is 
twice as large, being 220 ft. by 185 ft., have 
excited no such interest as is still felt everywhere 
in the comparatively unscientific fabrics of the 
Pantheon and St. Peter’s at Rome, the Cathedral 
of Florence, the Gol Gomuz of Beejapore, and 
even the flat segmental domes of 
and 8t. Vitale at Ravenna, which are made of 
pote. I suppose everybody will agree with Mr. 
Fergusson’s dictum that a dome is the most 
perfect roof that has ever been invented, 





especially on a large scale. But the cracks and 





bands of St. Peter’s, the immense thickness of 
the Indian domes and the Baim vey 
evasion of the difficulty at 8, 
non-existence in the world of avy very large 
complete dome of moderate thickness, have 
raised an impression that no such dome can exist, 
and that large hemispheres of masonry must 
either be enormously thick and heavy, or else 
must depend so much on ties that we may as 
well build iron domes at once. ; 

The subject has naturally been discussed here 
several times; and I see that on nearly every 
occasion a wish has been expressed for a com- 
plete investigation of it, or for what was called a 
Monogram on Domes, which shall be at once 
mathematical and practical. Mathematical 
writers have hitherto been content with proving 
what can be proved much more simply, and is 
practically known to every man who ever turned 
a flat tal dome over a well; viz., that 
such a dome, of above half yoni ° a 
hemisphere, has no tendency to burst is 
snficiently tied at the bottom; and there they 
have stopped, and left us to conclade,—and have 
themselves asserted,— that below the point 
where the natural stability of a segmental dome 
ends we cannot continue the hemisphere at all 
without the aid of ties or bands, or reliance on 
the tenacity of cement and some very great 
thiokuagn, sluesh anouahs 60 wale.thh Gomeate- 
taina cone. Indeed, that was precisely the con- 
clusion arrived at (without mathematics or ex- 
periments) in the paper read here by Professor 
Lewis in 1859, who says (p. 117), “ He believes 
that the real secret of constructing lantern- 
bearing domes of large size, and others in a less 
degree, is to make them approach so clesely to 
the conical form that their section shall include 
that powerfal outline within their thickness 
. +. + although by carefal attention to the good- 
ness of the materials and the general bond of 
the work, it may, no doubt, be made secure with 
other outlines .... but that any departure 
from this, the thickness requisite to contain a 
cone (which would be above 14 ft. in a dome 
100 ft. wide) entails risk.” Mr. Fergusson, on 
the other hand, says, “It is as difficult to build 
a dome that will fall as a vault that will stand” 
(Handbook, p. 441). Between these widely 
differing views it is time that we should come to 
some more definite conclusion as to the trae con- 
ditions of stability. 

My attention happened to be turned to the 
subject lately, and on finding that there was 
really no definite information on it to be found 
in books, I set to work to calculate it for myself, 
with no expectation, I confess, that it would 
take as much trouble as it has; partly, no doubt, 
from my mathematics being somewhat rusty ; 
but I am consoled by finding that a friend of 
mine, who is more handy with those tools than 
I am, and we shall see, another mathematician 
also, fell at first into the same mistake as I did, 
and afterwards discovered that the problem is 
not so easy as it looks. Since this paper was 
substantially written, Mr. E. W. Tarn, a member 
of your body, has sent me a paper of his, in the 
Engineer and Architect's Journal, of Feb. 1870, 
containing harder mathematics than I shall 
venture on; but even he does not attack the 
fundamental problem of dome-building, the 
thickness requisite to make a dome of given size 
and s stable when tied only at the base. 
By the word “stable” I shall always mean that, 
and assume that the dome is deriving no help 
from “ friction and stiction,” or may be con- 
sidered as cut up by any number of vertical 
cracks like meridians into those narrow slices 
which mathematicians call lunes, as they are 
like a young or old moon, except that it is only 


seen obliquely. . 
You wh find in the “ Penny” and “ British” 
Cyclopeedias the ical result of a calou- 


lation by Venturoli, many years ago, as to the 
Phickness of'a dome. But T confess I am 
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bat to obtain practical results free from any 
errors except small ones, and those always on 
the safe side. If this mode of treating a mathe- 
matical problem appears strange to non-mathe- 
matical readers, they may be informed that 
some of the greatest problems in astronomy can 
only be solved by approximation, including all 
the lunar and by one of 
which Neptune was discovered, and by another 
the very slight lengthening of the day in the 


lapse of many ages. 
I just say one word to warn non-mathematical 


readers against the not uncommon mistake of 
taking a round arch for the element of a dome, 
or fancying that an arch may be used as a model 
to find domal results. A dome cannot be made 
ap of any number of equal arches, but is made 
up of strips nearly triangular, but with slightly 
convex sides, running rapidly to © at the top. 
And that is the reason why a dome is so much 
more stable, or requires so much less thickness 
than a barrel vault, which is composed of arches. 
Nevertheless, a dome is “ generated ” (as mathe- 
maticians say) by a revolution of a quadrant or 
arch about one side; but that means that a 
single principal section of the dome is the same 
as @ section of the arch: an “element” is the 
thing contained between two adjacent principal 
sections or sections through the axis of a body of 
@ revolution, 








THE PROGRESS IN UTILISATION OF 
SEWAGE, WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
LODGE FARM, BARKING. 


ber pet beh va aiap by Mr. H. J. Morgan, 
‘was inary general meeting of the 
Institution of , on the 27th ult. In 
the course of it the writer said :— 

ead it abe first] =o Py or 
sewage i as to the i 
outof theland, Je 

The beds which Mr. Morton caused to be made, 
and the roads which he placed at right angles to 
them, were, as I have already stated, for the 
growth and removal of large quantities of grass, 
and therefore, although at somewhat greater 
cost, he made the beds large. 

Provided that the consumption of grass is 
sufficiently rapid to allow the beds to be cleared 
and sewaged without delay, large beds have 
many advanteges, in my opinion, over small 
beds. Circumstances may make it convenient, 
es with us, in many instances, to throw up 
emall beds; but it would be incorrect to attri- 
bute to the large beds a greater proportionate 
expenditure of sewage. A few facts will make 
this clear. 

The largest beds on the farm are 50 yards 
over all, with @ fall of 1 in 69 in 25 yards on 
either side of the supply carrier, the fall in which 
is about 1 in 500. The small beds vary in size, 
-— = re me over all, others 16 yards over 

> ey have an average fall from ridge to 
—_ of 1 in 30. i 

ve carefully taken out the average quan- 
tity of sewage used in dressing an acre of pore 
on the emall beds, and I find that it reached, last 
year, 590 tons ; whilst on the large beds, also in 
grass, it did not exceed 500 tons. I have also 
taken out the quantity required to dress onions 
growing in large beds, and it also contrasts 
favourably with the above quantity applied to 
the small beds in grass, although their surfaces 
were protected from scouring, which the onion 
beds were not. Mr. Morton, irrigating grass in 
full vigour on large beds, consumed 5,000 tons of 
Sewage an acre. Mr. Petre followed on the same 
ground ; but with a failing crop he reduced the 
pa tara of Boe to 3,600 tons an acre, 

» Guring the last exceptional! summer, I 

have been obliged to appl ies 
new grass, which was cut through the season, 
and grown principally upon smali beds, I have 
not exceeded, over the whole of the grass in 
its varions stages of growth, Mr. Morton’s 
“the 

® cost of labour to the sewage to the 
large beds is also less ont the small, being 
about ‘0128, or about one-eightieth of a penny 
per ton, in the case of the former, to 0147, or 

latter. 


“panes” of the large beds, when grass 
have given way to small seed, or of 
up, as we have sometimes done, to 
sewage to trickle down between each row 
plants. This will not interfere with the restitu- 
tion of the bed to its form, when the 
ploughing follows the removal of the crop; but 
in the case of small beds the fall from the ridge 
to the farrow is ever varying. While upon this 
question, I would draw attention to the distriba- 
tion of water over land having a tolerably sharp 
fall, and which is generally laid out on the 
catchwater plan, becanse some differences of 
opinion on this subject resulted in an article in 
the Agricultural Gazette, on the 19th of last 
November, to which I cannot do better than 
refer you, and with which I entirely agree. The 
mode usually adopted, as being the best and 
most economical, is that of cutting gutters on 
the contour of the hill-side, at such distances 
apart as may be deemed best, having reference 
to the nature of the gronnd and the crop. 

These gutters may be separately supplied with 
fresh sewage for the irrigation of the beds im- 
mediately below them, or the whole slope may 
be irrigated by the highest carrier, the water 
being caught and redistributed by the lower 
ones, in succession, as it reaches them. 

In both cases the word catchwater is proper ; 
for as the carriers cut on this principle cannot 
be equi-distant, the water which has passed over 
the narrowest part of the bed will run into and 
continue to feed the carrier below, while the 
remainder of the bed is receiving its dressing. 
Any inaccuracy or accident in the upper carrier 
is corrected by the catchwater gutter below it, 
by collecting for re-distribution any escaping 
sewage. The objections to this mode are to the 
waste of sewage which it causes; but when the 
gutters are separately supplied with sewage, as 
each “ pane” is dressed, there can be no more 


ui 





TECHNICAL MANUALS.* 


Messas, Cassatt & Co. have published twa 
more volumes of their series of technical manuals. 
Both are portable, handy, cloth-bound books, full 
of folded plates, like their predecessors ; and, 
like them, they promise to give considerable 
assistance to those who are anxious to help 
themselves in the matter of drawing. Mr. 
Davidson, the author of both of them, has had a 
long experience in teaching, and in the course of 
it has noticed the chief perplexities of students, 
ascertained where their difficulties lay, and what 
would lessen them ; and in these volumes he has 
wrought up exactly the information his experi- 
ence has taught him will be useful, and told it 
in the plain, deliberate, minute way in which he 
knows it will be best understood. 

The volume entitled “ Drawing for Machinists” 
is, perhaps, a little more than it sets out to be ; 
for it contains, as illustrations, some of Sir 
Joseph Whitworth’s drawings, and also represen- 
tations of selections from Mr. Arthur Rigg’s 
patented machines. Some drawings were abso- 
lately necessary for the explanation of parts and 
processes, and Mr. Davidson has chosen eubjects 
of interest, such as steam-engines, Whitworth’s 
15-in. slide-lathe, Rigg’s turning gear, a punching- 
machine, a drilling-machine, a corn-mill driven 
by a turbine, pumpiog-machinery, hydraulic 
presses, such as employed by Sir William Arm- 
strong in his dock-cranes and bridges, portable 
pumping-machinery, &c. Moreover, over and 
above the directions that would have been suffi- 
cient to enable a stadent to copy these drawings, 
and understand the various componert parts of 
the machines they represent, the author gives a 
short history of the successive improvements 
that have led up to the present comparative per- 
fection of each class of object. This, of course, 
increases the bulk of the volume; but it must 
also materially increase the workman’s interest 


waste when adopting this plan than attends any in the subject of his pictorial effort. 


mode of applying sewage by irrigation; and, 
after all, should waste follow on want of care in 


But before the student is introduced to these 


advanced drawings, he is led, by a gradually 


laying out, the question will then arise of the : ea ; 
: : ascending road, through preliminary stages, in all 
comparative value of the commodity wasted, a ae oa 7 that he should sojourn 


and of the expense in preventing it. As regarde 


for a while. Not one lesson, indeed, can be 


the state of the crops at the top and bottom of |“. : P 
ns missed without leaving a gap that would be 
the hill, in all cases where we have had any J. The first chapter, like that in several 


experience we have not seen any difference 
whatever. 

When our farm was laid out, the beds were 
so arranged that any water which escaped from 
one set of beds should be caught and conveyed 
away in carriers for redistribution over some 
lower part of the farm, the possibility of a fifth 
use of the water being afforded, the object being 
partly to utilise the whole of the sewage put 
upon the land, and partly to obviate the possi- 
bility of the collection and stagnation of sewage 
at any point. But this precaution proved in 
practice to be unnecessary, for even when some 
water for use in the second level, it 
became eo reduced by absorption as to be quite 
inadequate to a dressing; whilst it induced 
carelessness on the part of the watermen, and a 
greater flow of sewage to be put on the beds 
under irrigation than was due to their dressing. 

I, therefore, as I stated in my report, cut off 


of these manuals, gives directions for the proper 
mode of using drawing instruments, making and 
choosing drawing-boards, stretching paper ; bat 
the second goes promptly to the matter in hand. 
Both linear and freehand drawing are explained ; 
and so clearly that, it appears to us, workmen 
will find no difficulty in adding both accomplish- 
ments to the tools with which they work. The 
day, we feel, cannot be far distant, when a basket 
of tools will be considered incomplete without a 
pencil and a box of instruments in it ; and we 
hope the good time is also at hand when every 
workman will be able to make the use of the 
former delightfal by the aid of the latter. Mr. 
Davidson says,—‘ The early training of foreign 
artizans has in this respect been saperior to ours ; 
and in the different exhibitions which have been 
held in this country and on the Continent, work- 
men were to be seen with their note-books 
busily employed in collecting information and 


communication between the beds, and limited sketching the appliances connected with their 


the sewage to the land to which it was directly peculiar walks of industry.” 


applied. 
I may here repeat that whether the sewage 


IIL.’s oft- 
wish concerning the diffusion of the 
Bible in the homes of his subjects appeared as 


has been applied to beds in ridge and furrow on a te te euaiiond wham 1s was astered 08 
the flat, or by means of catch-water gutters, pemgned a A Aat ceatiieater tn iaghplgnl denen 


none has ever 


tious: the ‘curtase of the ing that we hope to see. Yet it has come nearly 


land into the stream which flows through our - 
: nasebed to pass. And when we hear that foreign work- 
form, bat & has cll bons ay etind, oe men are already awake to the value of drawing ; 


carried away by the subsoil drains. 


are, absolutely, first in the field of competition 


The cost of laying out a farm to receive ~n ee eee 
semage isa question always put, bat very dil! Poi. ve nope that Hoglsh artisans will neither 
calt of reply, since cost must a "| rest nor happy be, as the old charm runs, till 


varying conditions of soil, site, &o. It can, 


they have also realised our oft-repeated wish for 


therefore, only be met by a guess made under its general acquisition. Sach manuals as that 


very wide limits. I thiok, however, that when 
we include the cost of levelling hedges, filling in 


before us are the best aids to this desirable end 
that they need. Whether it is the tracing of a 


ditches, felling trees, and making roads, all) —1.i4 or the drawing of the teeth of wheels, or of 


which must be considered in the work of laying 
out the land, between 51. and 101. per acre, 
exclusive of drainiog, will, over small farms, be 
found to be necessary. 

The would-be sewage farmer, in his forgetfal- 
ness that he is about to establish a factory, and 
not a mere farm, and that his profits are to be 
those of the former instead of the latter, is often 
daunted at the outlay which he may have to 
make; and it is this feeling which, I fear, will 
cause farmers to lay out only small portions of 
their Jand at a time, in place pen first entering 
on a general and satisfactory * 

The returns were shown to be large. 








a heart-shaped cam, or the elevation of a square- 
threaded screw; or whether it is instruction in 
shading, or information ing the colours 
used by engineers to denote various substances, 
Mr. Davidson’s directions are explicit, acate, and 
full. There are passages of pictorial writing, too, 
here and there, that will doubtless refresh many 
a weary mind. In his description of pumping 


* “Drawing for Machinists and Engi cers.” By Bilis 
A. Davidson. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, London and 


New York. ‘ : 

e Elements of Practical Perspective.” By Ellis A. 
Devideons Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, London and New 
York. 
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machinery, for instance, Mr. Davidson prefaces 
his remarks with a short account of the ancient 
modes of raising water before this modern 
manner came into vogue. “In ancient times,” 
we quote a ; 
raised from wells by pots let down, and lifted by 
hand ; or by chains of pots winding over a dram 
and worked by oxen. These pots were made 
generally of red clay, and tied to ropes of grass. 
They frequently broke, and were an endless 
source of trouble. As the wet pots travelled 
slowly round, glittering in the eastern sunlight, 
it is to 

Sclomen citth that enquiille image of the un- 
certainty of life where the silver cord is loosed, 


and the golden bowl is broken, for there could |i 


not be a more accurate description of the gradual 
loosening of these grass ropes, and final fracture 
of the earthenware bowls.” This little Oriental 


sketch is as vivid upon the pege as though it had | i 


been taken ont of a portfolio and Jaid beside it. 
The ancient manner of grinding grain by mill- 
stones, again, gives room for another sketch of 
two women sitting and turning the upper stone 
by a handle. These are merely incidental, how- 
ever: only so many oases in a desert of modern 
engineering facts. But, as we have said, many 
will contemplate a turbine with the more interest 
when they think of it as a development of the 
wa‘er-raising powers used by the patriarchs of 
old, than they would do if inexorably stripped of 
every association of ideas. 

In the work on practical ive we bave 
the perspectives of planes and solids both shown 
and explained in a manner the most unassuming 
capacities will find easy to understand, with or 
without the assistance of teachers. At the end 
of every lesson Mr. Davidson adds an exercise, 
in order that the student may ascertain whether 
he has mastered the principle of it, and is able to 
apply it. This little work, however, is of use only 
to thosewho are already familiar with lineardraw- 
ing, as the terms and forms used in it are neces- 
sarily geometrical. Mr. Davidson recommends, 
too, the study of projection either previously or 
simultaneously with it. The student, then, 
would be able to observe the changes of form 
caused by the parallel lines of the one system 
and the convergent lines of the other; and, he 
adds, the knowledge of developments will enable 
him the better to understand the true forms of 
the surfaces so altered by perspective. In his 
opening paragraph he speaks of perspective as 
a branch of projection. There is, of course, 
nothing new to be said concerning perspective in 
its application; but there may be many new 
ways of laying down the old rules; and Mr. 
Davidson’s instructions are given with new and 
pleasant diction, that has the effect of conversa- 
tion. He has graduated the studies thus : first, 
the perspective projection of single points, then 
of lines, planes, rectangular solids, polygons, 
prisms, pyramids, circles, cylinders, and arches. 
The last plate is nothing leas elaborate than the 
delineation of a viaduct, or series of arches in 
perspective. Hence it will be seen that con- 
siderable progress is made in the course, which, 
nevertheless, is termed elementary. Every- 
where the student is urged to “ think out” the 
working of the perspective, and not fall into the 
idleness of merely copying the diagrams. One 
lesson, for instance, consists of an explanation 
of the true method of showing a stone cross in 
perspective ; the next gives the mode of showing 
a block of steps in perspective; at the end of 
which, without the assistance of a diagram, as in 
the first case, the student is set to show a cross 
in perspective that is lying in a different position 
to that upon which his first instructions were 
based. All this is most searching and telling 
practice. When perspective is properly under- 
stood, says Mr. Davidson, it becomes the gram- 
mar of a universal la If this means that 
drawing is a universal language, and that to 
attain any proficiency in it a knowledge of per- 
spective is needed, we agree with him. 








SALTAIRE CLUB AND INSTITUTE. 

THE workmen’s town of Saltaire, situated in 
one of the most picturesque parts of Airedale, 
has from time to time, in course of its growth, 
had places of worship, baths and washhonses, 
echools, almshonses, and dispensary erected, and 
& recreation-ground formed ; and now we have 
to mention the opening of an “educational 
sawn as the home of the Saltaire Club and 

titate, This building, which, like the rest of 
Saltaire, has been designed by Messrs. Lock. 
wood & Mawson, architects, Bradford, faces the 


that they farnished King |i 


Mr. T. Milnes, sculptor, London, respsctiv 
inscribed, “ Vigilance,” “ Determination,” “ Wer’ 
and “ Peace.” The institute is T-shaped, the 
top of the letter representing the fagade, 130 ft. 
in length, and the rooms in front; and the down- 
stroke the large leoture-hall in the rear, with 
the gymnasium underneath. The building is 
45 ft. in height, to the top of the parapet, and, 
inclading the basement, there are 


i 
iH 


' moulded, and recessed, with reveals; and those 
| of the first floor have Corinthian colamns, archi- 
volts, and masks from the antique forming the 
key-stones. Flat balustrades under each window 
of this story form an additional enrichment. 


render the building complete in every par- 
ticular, the great featare of the Institute, in an 
architectural point of view, being the light and 


23,0001. Compared with the accommodation, the 
fees to members are merely nominal. Men above 
twenty-one pay 2s. per quarter ; above eighteen 
and under twenty-one, ls. 6d,; above thirteen 
and under eighteen, ls. ; women above eighteen, 
who will have the advantage of sewing-classes, 
1s. ; and girls, above thirteen and under eighteen, 
6d. The large hall will be used for general 
public purposes besides those specially apper- 
| taining to the Institute, and some of rooms 
are to be let at a very small sum for the meet- 
ings of friendly and benefit societies, in order to 
induce these people to refrain from meeting at 
public-houses, a provision that has met with the 
hearty approval of the operatives. 

In the recreation gronnd, which is 


of healthfal relaxation in capacious cricket- 
grounds, with croquet for the gentler sex; the 
erection of a boat-house and the widening of the 
river Aire affords the opportunity of boating and 
bathing. In the allotment gardens is occupation 
for those whose tastes run in that direction ; 
baths and washhouses suppl 
of health and cleanliness ; the almshouses far- 
nish a pleasant home for the aged, and in the 
dispensary - ie ee 
gives the means of men ysical improve- 
Seah, sad 2 teehee aime 
the young is conducted. There is no public- 
house in the town. The people have dwel- 
inthe cooking dope food eun-bo pashanstl-eh 
e t can be purchased at a 
the at demons sattapanylog 
ann ts 
prizes encourage a taste for floriculture and 
horticulture. All this and more has sprang 
from the benevolent wish of the founder to share 
& portion of his wealth in the promotion of the 
moral, - physical, and religious well-being 


2 

















British Archaeological 
The congress of the present year will be held at 
Weymouth, under the presidency of Sir William 
Medleycott, bart. It is expected that the locality, 
overflowing as it is with Roman as well as 


en remains, will yield highly interesting 





has been spared to} dows 


completion, the people of Saltaire have the means this 





“ Letter from the Countess of Hertford, afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset, to Lady Luwborough. 


I feel myself much less able to describe the fabric and 
hacer ae S than a hermitage ; and while I am 
attending to no 
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gay people.” . . . . 

In another letter, dated January 21, 1749-50, 
the same lady (then become Dachess of Somerset) 
writes,— 
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A very fine large folio plate of th 
the Strand was published by T. 
1752; it is printed in a light brown 
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the work entitled “‘ Designs for Farmhouses, &c., 
in York, N Cu West- 
Sins Sele beset 


London, 1772, third edition ; the two first being 


at the sections of the staircase 
31 ft.) at Houghton (designed by Ripley), in the 
folio work upon i , pu n 
1760, they exhibit an of 


gilt.” This elucidated the two fo! passages 
in the work from which extracts are taken. 
First, “The lanthorn at ton appears to 








SEWAGE IRRIGATION AT ABERDEEN. 


THE Scotsman of the 7th inst. gives an account 
of a most successful experiment in sewage irri- 
gation carried out last season at Aberdeen. The 
land put under irrigation is situated a little to 
prise ee , and belongs to the late 

onel Knight 8 representatives. The 
Police Commissioners of Aberdeen are under 
agreement with the eaid representatives to 
supply the sewage of the city for nineteen years 
at the rate of 51. per acre per annum, for the 
extent of land cultivated, the maximum quantity 
of sewage being fixed at 5,000 tons per annum 
per acre. The whole of the land capable of this 
_—_ of irrigation is from fifty to sixty acres. 

prtaliay ox ne slope, and is therefore 
well adapted 

The land experimented upon last season was 


lla. 3r. 2p., and was apportioned as to crops as 
follows :— 


Date of Sowing Crops. Extent, 
1870, a. r. p. 
aon cvetavine Grass, with mixture of bere : 3 fs 
eeeceeses 0 012 

» 1218"... Carrots, beet, parsnips, and 
mangold snahbienveaiperenincen 10 
2» = 19Tamel Potatoes ....cc.ccccscevsscceoees 10 
Strawberries ....... 00 
Tune 96S.cccce DORMIPG vocrecseoreerccccccereeene 1 3 
”» ween Cabbages and kale 0 27 








EE ll 320 
The land in question is dry, the subsoil being 
sandy and gravelly, resting mostly on a hard 
pan. The sewage is brought from the city to 
ps fields by a brick sewer, which terminates 


through a 2 ft. to a system of carrier 
drains, 24 in. deep by 15 in. wide, and catch- 
water draing,'12 in. deep by 15 in. wide. The 
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fature man will have a better chance of becoming 
“healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

These are my opinions, Mr. Editor, and I 
believe they are also yours, and those of every 
other practical sanitarian. I tender them to 
Mr. Chambers, wishing him every success in 
his praiseworthy experiment. 

A Sanitary Inspector. 








scarcely equal to the t The turnips, carrots, 

— and a — heavy crops, of 

fair, cabbege peor, owing to-canke at ie mun | | ‘“EVANS’8,” COVENT GARDEN. 

and kale splendid. A FEW years ago supper at “Evans's,” after 
The turnips, , and other root crops | the play, where some agreeable music could be 

sold well, and the yield of the crops will be fully | listened to, and no ladies were admitted, was a 


well-known wind-up to the mild dissipavion of 
country cousins. The hotel was erected by 
Admiral Russell, Earl of Orford, in the year 
1704, for his private residence, and the fine old 
staircase is formed of part of the vessel that he 
commanded at La Hogue: up this, in early 
days the members of the Institute of Architects 
went to their meeting-place above; Earl de 
Grey presiding, and divisions unknown. The 
staircase has handsomely carved balasters, 
ropes, and anchors, with the coronet and initial 
letters of Lord Orford. 

When the music-hall mania arose and spread, 
the supper-room at Evans’s was improved into a 
hall. This was done a few years ago,and we 
gave a view of it at the time. Still to meet the 

, it has now been extended on the groand- 
floor, 12 ft., by removing the wall on the east 
side, the space thus obtained being divided into 
recesses by dwarf partitions, affording a certain 
degree of privacy, though commanding a com- 
plete view of the stage. On the opposite side of 
the hall a similar arrangement has been carried 
out, and the whole of the hall is lined with large 
squares of looking-glasses. 

A flooring of fire-proof construction has been 
formed at an intermediate level at each side, 
and eleven large private boxes made, running 
all round the hall, with an approach through the 
hotel. The hall has been handsomely re- 
decorated ; the panels in the cove of the ceiling 
are occupied by figures of the Muses, painted in 
oil colour, on a grey background, The ball is 
lighted by four large sun-barners, and the stage 
with the Patent Fioat Light, the whole of these 
being Messrs. Strode & Co.’s patent. The stage 
has been enlarged, and lowered 12in. Mr. 
Rowley was the architect, and Mr. Snowdon has 
done the work at the cost of about 7,0001. 


















and it should be added, that the process is 
attended with no bad effect to the neighbour- 
hood, in a sanitary point of view. 

To the farmer the above experiment is most 
encouraging. What prevents thousands of acres 
of land in Essex, Saffolk, and Norfolk, and in 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, from being put under 
sewage irrigation? An ample supply of sewage 
for the purpose is continually flowing from the 
metropolis into the Thames near Barking and 
Erith. Were this sewage to be pumped into 
pipes laid from the reservoir near Barking, 
through Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and also 
into pipes laid from the reservoir near Hrith, 
through Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, with ontlets 
into the sea, farmers could take branches from 
them for irrigating the lands in the manner so 
cheaply and so succesfully practised at Aberdeen. 
Thus would agricultural and garden produce be 
increased many-fold, permanent employment 
created for at least double the present number 
of farm labourers, treble the present number of 
sheep and cattle bred and fed at home for the 
London markets, and the Thames freed from 
pollution. JOHN PHILLIPS, 








TRADE RETURNS. 


Tue Board of Trade returns for the month, 
and for the twelvemonth, ending December 31st, 
1870, and for the month of January, 1871, have 
been published. The total real value of the 
exports for 1868 was 249,616,3021. For 1869, 
the value of the imports was 250,547,468!.; and 
for 1870, 256,016,0541. The declared value of the 

was 179,677,8121. in 1868 ; 189,953,9571. 
in 1869; and 199,640,988. in 1870. The im- 
ports of deals, battens, boards, or other wood, 
sawn or split, amounted to 2,417,411 loads in 
1868; to 2,329,962 loads in 1869; and to 
2,686,531 loads in 1870. The imports of timber 
not sawn or split amounted to 1,326,425 loads 
in 1868; to 1,275,447 loads in 1869; and to 
1,408,775 loads in 1870. The larger portion of 
sawn timber in each of the three years,— 
1,361,911 loads in 1870,—was received from 
Norway and Sweden; and of hewn timber,— 
469,340 loads in 1870,—from British North 
America. The value of the timber imported in 
1870 was, in deals, &c., 7,310,2211.; hewn and 
whole timber, 4,411,735. The imports in 
December last were of deals, &c., 561,170 loads, 
against 476,288 loads in 1869, and 435,646 loads 
in 1868. Of timber not sawn the imports were 
197,824 loads in December, 1868, 249,590 loads 
in 1869, and 262,741 loads in 1870. The imports 
for January, 1871, as stated in the new form in 
which the trade and navigation returns are pub- 
lished, show a great discrepancy. The quan- 
tities imported, it is explained in the new issue, 
are taken from the importers’ entries, instead of 
from the landing accounts, which are not com- 
pleted until a much later date. The monthly 
importations for the first aud last months of the 
year are probably affected materially by con- 
siderations of account, and other inflaences may 
possibly have contributed to diminish the im- 
ports. However this may be, the figures given 
the | in the official return are as we agli Meme 

Train the child, then, to’ of timber, sawn, split, planed, or dressed, 
de and the | Janaary, 1871, amount to 35,570 loads ; and of 








A WORD TO BROMLEY. 

Str,—With reference to the request in your 
columns of the Chairman of the Bromley Local 
Board of Health, I venture to say that in my 
opinion the distribution of sanitary handbills 
alone will achieve about the same amount of 
good as the distribution of “ religious tracts.” 
A few may be found to read them with advan- 


of education, Mr. Builder, in my opinion, con- 
sist in making the man more manly, the woman 
more womanly, and the child more childlike. If 
we are ever to succeed in doing this we must 
firet preserve the health of the ion, and 
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hewn timber, to 27,606 loads, as against 561,170 | loafers, and intermittent squatters who infest | common The public believe that it under. 
loads and 476,288 loads for December, 1870. the margin of the Green, be driven farther north ? | stands and loves art, whereas if your work hag 


It is curious and gratifying to notice in the 
returns of imports that France, notwithstanding 
her sore troubles, has daring the last year, in so 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned, largely 
increased the exports of some manufactures. 
The total value of the imports of broad silks 
in 1870, was 10,357,6661., and of ribbons, 
3,262,9091. France sent us to the value of 
7,536,8791. of the one denomination, and of 
2,433,3411. of the other. In broad stuffs (silk), 
the value of our imports from France, in 
December, 1868, was 518,709; in December, 
1869, 536,1091. ; and, strange to say, in Decem- 
ber, 1870, 1,183,9011. The imports for January, 
1871, show as great a discrepancy as has been 
noted in relation to timber, the value of the 
broad stuffs imported being 184,6721. The 
value of the wine imported from France was 
1,875,9891. in 1868; 1,585,8581. in 1869; and 
1,468,3671. in 1871. The value imported for 
the months of December in each of the three 
years, was 135,394. in 1868; 115,702l. in 
1869; and 120,9891. in December, 1870. The 
value of the wine imports from France, in 
January, 1871, are put down at 63,0261. The 
value of the exports of steam-engines, was 
1,972,7821. in 1870, against 1,851,7791. in 1869, 
and 1,724,7831. in 1868. The value of machi- 
nery of other sorta exported in the three years 
respectively, was 3,004,6991. in 1868 ; 3,267,1431. 
in 1869; and 3,313,721l. in 1870. The total 
value of the iron and unwrought steel exported 
in 1870 was 21,080,4941., being 5,000,0007. 
sterling above the value in 1868, and a consider- 
able increase upon the exports of 1869. The 


There are scores of jail-birds infesting the waste 
grounds opposite the Jail-square, whom jail-walls 
should enclose, and whose hands would be more 
profitably employed for their country at oakum- 
picking than pocket-picking. 

Glasgow Green, with a little expense, 
made a tasteful park for the poor quarter 











railroad iron exported in 1870 was of the value 
of 8,764,4881., of which the United States took 
to the value of 3,277,0021.; and Russia, of 
1,873,047/. (The railway-carriages exported 
in 1870 were of the value of 466,8631. The 
quantity of the coals, cinders, and culm ex- 
ported in 1870 was 10,495,092 tons, and the 
value, 5,506,8901., being a considerable increase 
upon the two preceding years. 

Of the exports of British and Irish produce in 
1870, 147,792,032]. in value were taken by 
foreign countries, and 51,848,951l. by Britieh 
possessions. The value of the exports from the | 
United Kingdom to the countries named below | 
were, in 1870 and in 1869, as follows :— 


which it is in more senses than one. 








THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF 


ARCHITECTS. 
On the 7th inst. the members of this institute 
dined together in the George Hotel, uare. 


George-sq 
Mr. Alexander Thomson, president, cocupied the 
chair, and in proposing the toast of the “ Glasgow 
Institute of Architects,” delivered an address. 
The question (he said in the course of it) has 
often been asked, “ How is it that there is no 
modern style of architectare?” This question 
has been so often put without receiving any 
answer, either by word or deed, that it has come 
to be considered a foolish question. But so per- 
suaded am I of its propriety, and so sure am I 
that it must sooner or later be taken up in 
earnest, that I shall continue to reiterate the 
obnoxious question as often as opportunity offers, 
and at the same time do what I[ can to demon- 
strate the reasonableness of the demand and the 
practicability of getting quit of the trammels 
that have so long prevented our enjoying the 
fall privileges and honours to which our pro- 
fession is justly entitled. Every past. period of 
civilisation had its architecture growing out of 
it as by a natural process, and exhibiting in a 
permanent form the more important features 
of its development. But with us archi- 
tecture has all bat ceased to be a living 
art, and the present age, so rich in achieve- 
ment in other departments, is seen making 
the most ridiculous efforts to insinuate its 
overgrown person backwards into the empty 
shells of dead ages, which lie scattered about 
upon the old tide marks of civilisation, rather 
than secrete or shell for itself according to the 
ordinary course of nature. If we have no archi- 
tectural style, it is not for lack of material, for 








In 1870. In 1869. 
228,334,634 ... £24,624,311 | 
17,559,865 19,308,995 | 
16,898, 19,252,150 | 
, 11,645,311 11,438,330 | 
11,222,496 10,759,819 | 
Australian Colonies, in- 
clading Tasmania and New 
MIE, cenpenatoveniasiiaress 9,902,116 13,411,512 | 
7,982,714 | 
6,465,492 | 
5,159,293 | 
6,842,840 | 
2,130,837 
6,964,808 
6,114,256 
4,903,535 











IMPROVEMENTS IN GLASGOW. 


THE new bridge spanning the Clyde at 
Hautchesontown, opposite the Jail-square, is 
nearly completed, and is expected to be ready 
for opening next month. We alluded to its 
progress in last year’s Builder. The new bridge 
will be nearly level with the roadway. It is 
one of three arches; and in its structural and 
ornamental design it will be an improvement 
upon the older ones which span the river. It 
will be composed of a causeway of granite, the 
pavement being of good Caithness stone. 

The outside painting of the bridge is in green 
and gold, and medallions are shown upon it of 
the Queen and the Prince Consort. The arms of 
the ere of Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr, and 
other incorporations, are sented upon 
the spandrels of the anghanjeitlians of Chae 
occupying the central The inside of 
the bridge will be similarly painted to the out- 
side. The river bank on the north side will be 

improved or re-formed. Extending eastward, 
the banks will be sloped, and planted with 
shrubs, and the river-wall on the south side will 
The, Bes 
e Suspension Bridge, opposite Maxwell- 
ama which has — for laa time under 

‘ , 18 near completion; and this bri i 
mee to be opened simultaneously with Albert 


Could not the Hide Market be relegated a dis- 
tance away from the green bank, and “ Paddy’s 


we know nearly all that has ever been done. It 
is not for lack of wealth, for our undertakings 
are most extensive, and exhibit a lavish expen- 
diture of money. It is not for want of iatel- 
lectual talent, for we have excelled all former 
ages in the number and grandeur of ‘our dis- 
coveries. How is it, then, that there is no 
modern style of architecture ? Some will answer 
that the field is exhausted; bat genias and 
enterprise have converted many an exhausted 


could be | it 


very 
of the city, near which it is situated, instead of | and 
being allowed to exist as a howling wilderness, | brook 


devise means to put matters into a more satis- 
factory position. 


BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Siz,—When one reflects on the excellent 
design for the new Burlington buildings, it at 
once occurs what an opportunity offers itself by 
adding to the interest and deur of the 
interior quadrangle, by the introduction of statues 
of eminent men, who have distinguished them- 
selves in the various sciences, and by placing 
them on pedestals in front of each of the build. 
ings appropriated to each of the arts, sciences, &c., 
within sight and observation of the public, at 
the several entrances. The Royal Academy, with 
all their wealth, might set the example, as holding 
the central group of buildings, and then each of 
the societies might follow so good an example, 
Sir J. Pennethorne made a move in the right 
direction; and, as the Academy abuts upon his 
new building, they might continue the good 
works, Ww. 








DECIMAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


A Birt has been introduced to the House of 
Commons for the substitution of new standards 
of weights and measures on the metric system, 
in lieu of the Imperial weights and measures 
now the legal standards. The new unite will be 
based upon the original standards in Paris, and 
will be the “ Métre” for length, the “ Are” for 
surface, the “Litre” for capacity, and the 
“Gram” for weight. The following are the 
tables proposed ia the Bill :— 


Measure of Length. 
Systematic 
Memes, Métrea, Value, 
—— seovee 10,003... : 10,000 metres. 
métre ......+ +» 1,000 ... 1,000 métres. 
Hectométre ..... " 100 —,,, 100 métres, 
Décamiétre ..... 10 . 10 metres. 
Métre....... pseccees 1 . Unit of measure of 
Décimétre........ ‘ *l ~=«4ee The 10th of a métre, 
Centimétre ...... “01 4. The 100th of a métre. 
Millimétre......... ‘001 ... The 1,000th of a métre, 


Measure of Surface. 
Square Metres. 





fieid into a stage from which deeper and richer 
fields have been reached and wrought. I will not. 
say that it is easy to rid ourselves of the odium | 
that attaches to us in allowing or contributing | 
to the continuance of this very unvatural and un- 
satisfactory state of things, bat it is not difficalt 
to point with clearness and certainty to the 
means by which that most desirable end is to be 


convenient expedition the whole mass of accu- | 


been, as it were, smothered, and take earnestly 
to the study of the divine laws, and by-and-by 
we shall find it more difficult to keep ranning in 
the old rut than hitherto we have found it diffi. 
cult to get out of it. Let us once fairly compre- 


ever get free from the bondage of dead forms. 
And yet these old forms are not to be despised ; 
far otherwiee. ‘They are there for dissection. 
They are there to teach us what has been 
already discovered,—to place us upon an ele- 
vated starting-point for yet higher attainments, 
—to connect our sympathies with the men 
whose thoughts they represent, and with 
the Creator whose laws reveal to us, 
The great difficulty that we have to deal with 
is not the inability of architects to keep pace 
with other professions, but the obstructions which 
are placed in their way by employers; for, in- 
stead of giving encouragement to progress as 
@ thing essential or even desirable, the custom 
is to forbid it aa a thing intolerable. The public 
has got it into its head that it knows by intuition 
what is right, and utterly ignores the results of 
special training and life-long study. Instead of 
being looked upto as theexponentsof architecture, 
we are regarded as mere agents, and instructed 








Market,” and the peripatetic fraternity of idlers, 


what to do within certain recognised limits of 


| Hectare............ 10,000 


obtained ; and it is thus: to abandon with all | 1; 





mulated human traditions under which we have  ©®ili 


hend the living law, and we shall at once and for g 


. 100 Ares, 10,000 square 
métres. 


. Unitof measure of surface. 
1 .« 100th of the Are. 
Measure of Capacity. 

Cubic Décimétres. 
1,000 ... 1,000 litres. 

100 ... 100 litres. 

10... 10 litres. : 
1 . Unitofmeasureofcapacity. 

‘l =... The 10th of a litre. 
‘Ol ... The 100th of a litre, 
Measure of Weight. 
Grams, 


Millier or ton... 1,000,000 .., 1,000 kilograms, the 


weight of the cubic 
métre of water, aud of 
the ton. 
mintal 2... 100,000 .,. 100 kilograms. 
yriegram...... 10,00)... 10 kilograms. 
Kilogram _..,., > 1,000 1,000 grams. 
Hectogram....., 100 109 grams, 
eeeeee 10 10 grams, 
GEREE  scoccecsnee > 1... Unit of weight. 
igram ...... ‘1 =... The 10th of a gram. 
Centigram.., “01 ... The 100th of a gram. 
Milligram ...,... *OOl ... The 1,000th of a gram. 


The Bill provides for the supply of the new 
standards to the judges, i , and other 
authorities that have the custody of the present 
standards, and authori'y to issae copies and 
— the same. In the event = the Bill 

ing passed, the new hts and measures 
will “be at once en as legal, but & 
sufficient margin of time will be allowed by the 
Act to effect the transition, before the use of 
weights and measures, adjusted severing ‘ter = 


new becomes compulsory. 17 , 
has been in by Mr. J. 8. Smith, Sir 
Charles , Sir Thos. Bazley, Mr. Graves, 


Mr. Baines, Mr. Albert Pell, Mr. Mantz, and 
Mr. Dalglish. It has the cordial support of the 
chambers of commerce throughout the country. 
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GABLES IN MUNSTER. 


Ir is a remarkable fact that although there is 
so great a similarity in the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Germany of any given date,—for in- 
stance, that we find churches far away in the 


south and east .with features and detail so like | 


portions of Cologne Cathedral or the Church of 
Marbonrg, that they might have been erected 


by the architects of those two noble minsters,— | 


yet nothing can be more distinct than the 
domestic architecture of different districte. Not 
only every province, but nearly every town 
seems to have had its own peculiar style of 
domestic architecture. The difference between 
the domestic work of Nuremburg, Ratisbon, 
and Landshut in the south, or between 
examples of the same class of buildings in 
Hildesheim, Miinster, Brunswick, Lubeck, or 
Danzic in the north, is so marked that a person 
who has well studied the subject can tell the 
locality of nearly any example by merely seeing 
it. There is, perhaps, no town in Germany 


where the domestic work bears such strongly. | 


marked peculiarities as at Miinster, in West- 


phalia ; and it is most fortunate for the study of | 
ancient domestic architecture, that we have in | 
this town not only one or two isolated examples | 


of old houses, but a complete and nearly un- 
altered street, many of the buildi of which 
date from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In this fine street, called the “ Principal Markt,” 


all the houses are built over arcades, which is | ° 


quite a southern feature; in fact, we are in- 
clined to think that this is the only town in the 
south of Europe where this feature is to be 
seen. The “rows” at Chester are not arcades. 
These arcades give the “Principal Markt” at 
Miinster a resemblance to the great street at 
Landshut, in Bavaria. Some portions of the 
arcade in the street at Miinster date as far back 
as the thirteenth century; the houses, erected 
upon it, however, are chiefly works of the 
fifteenth century. Many of them are exces- 
sively elaborate, but what is most remark- 
able about them is the treatment of their gables. 
In every instance the gable is turned towards 
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the street, and is made vertically into five, six, 
| or even seven divisions, by circular or 
| 
gable. Sometimes these gables are connected 
| together by smal! flying buttresses, as in our 
example No. 2; at other times they run up 


is generally covered with or blank 
arcading, the effect of th» whole being exces- 
sively rich, in some instances even too much 80. 
All the ancient gables in Miinster are built of 
stone, but their style of decoration, especially 
the twisted cable-moulding of the turrets, would 


turrets, rising from a cornice at the base of the | 
| rity there is for this supposition, and we should 


WY as 


Wwe 





seem to lend itself rather to brick than to stone | 


| constraction, and one cannot help being struck 
| with the great resemblance of these turrets to 
| the highly-ornamental brick chimneys of some 
| of our ancient Tador houses. In fact, some of 
the patterns upon the turrets of our example 
| No. 2 will be found to be exactly similar to the 
| decorations of the chimneys of East Bosham 

Hall. Weshould mention that in some of the 
| gables at Miinster these turrets are much 
smaller than in the examples we give, and are 
quite as frequently squere in plan as round or 
octagonal; in one or two examples they are 
treated as small buttresses, and in some of the 
plainer gables they are only mullions. The most 
common treatment, however, is that shown in 
our two examples. 


—— 
4 ‘ 
ANCIENT STREET ARCHITECTURE, 
MAESTRICHT, HOLLAND. 


Tue example we give of a street front in 
Maestricht is interesting from the fact that so 
very few specimens of this clasa of front of an 
earlier date than the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century exist. It seems to us that this 
“front” is suggestive, and might well be made 
useful. The window «paces are amply sufficient 
for any reasonable and the treatment 
of first-floor story is admirable for the purposes 
of a “show-room.” Of course the ground4ioor 
is not in its original condition, and was pro- 
bably treated as an arcade. The whole front is 
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of stone, and it is said that the present buildiog 


1 | was intended only to form one wing of a larger 


edifice : we do not, however, know what autho- 


feel inclined to doubt it, as the building as it 
existe is quite perfect of itself. The interior of 


separately, as in No,1. The face of the gable this interesting house has been very much spoilt, 


and its original arrangement disturbed. The 
ancient glazing of the windows, however, still 
exists. 

The small busts, representing six of the 
Caesars, over the heads of the windows of the 
first story are well executed, and in a good 
state of ion. From the style of archi- 
tecture, we should place the date of this build- 
ing late in the sixteenth* century: probably 
about the year 1580 or 1590. ; 

Maestricht is not rich in domestic archi- 
tecture ; with the exception of this house, 4 
portion of the old Rathhaus, and a house in the 
Cathedral-square, there is little worthy of notice 
in that way. The of the old Rathhaus is 
late Flamboyant, and the house in the 
Cathedral-square is of the same date, but better 
in detail: it bears the arms of Maximilian I. on 
the centre window, and the imperial arms of 
Germany on another. Considerable portions of 
a SF en eee but the agar 

teresting reli all, watch-tower 
Wyck, was d last cen This tower 1s 
illustrated in Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire.” It 
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BREWERIES AND THEIR FITTINGS. 
A paper “On the 


Society of Engineers, i 

Westminster Palace Hotel, by Mr. Thomas 
Wilkins, C.E. Latham, president 
of the society, was in the chair. We must con- 
fine ourselves to a few paragraphs from it. 

The size of a is stated in the number 
of quarters of malt that can be used in one 
brewing; thus, a brewery having a mash-tan in 
which twenty combs of malt can be mashed at a 
brewing, would be a “ten-quarter brewery,” 
and so on—the rest of the plant being made in 

on, 

There were few very old breweries in this 
country until within about the last hundred 
years. Breweries were mostly small in size, 
seldom more than five-quarter plants, but in 
some towns there were a great many of these 
small breweries, and on the Continent, in Ger- 
man towns, it was not an uncommon thing to 
find a regular brewers’ quarter. 

Until steam came into general use as a motive 
power, all the labour was done by hand or horse 
power ; sometimes a water-wheel was used; but 
it is believed that on no occasion has wind 
power been applied. Of late years steam has 
not only been used in breweries as a motive 
power, but also as a means of transmitting 
heat ; so that the brewer having a boiler to 
supply steam to the engines, uses it also to 
supply steam for boiling both liquor and wort, 
either by forming the boiling coppers with an 
outer pan or jacket of iron, and passing steam 
through the space between that and the inner 
pan of the copper, or by passing the steam 
through coils of copper pipe fixed at the bottoms | 
of vessels made of wood, iron, or copper, which- 
ever of these be preferred. 

In building a brewery every advantage should | 
be taken of any favourable natural features of 
the locality, such as a hill side, where the build- 
ing may be arranged so that the utensils can be 
placed in a position one above another in level, 
taking advantage of the natural slope to save 
labour, which might ‘otherwise have to be ex- 
pended in pumping the worts or beer about. A 
good supply of suitable water, or “liquor,” as 
it is called in breweries, is also indispensable. 
That there is this, should always be ascertained 
before either building a new brewery or extend- 
ing an old one. 

In the building, iron columns, girders, and 
joists should be used in preference to wooden 
ones. The drains should be used in preference 
to wooden ones. The drains should be strongly 
and securely made, so as to prevent their break- 
age, and consequent leakiness, and they should 
be of such a size as not easily to be choked; 
above all, the foundations, both of walls and 
columns, should have especial attention. Nothing 
is more annoying to a brewer than to have 
vessels strained and rendered leaky by their 
supports ing out of level, either from in- 
sufficient foundations or rotting timbers. 

The mash-tun is made either of good yellow 
deals or of oak, and has a false bottom, generally 
of iron, made of several plates, so as easily to 
be removed for cleansing the tan. These plates 
are very closely perforated with holes about 
vy in. diameter ; sometimes, however, with slots 
that width, but about 2in. to 3in. long, cast 
in them. These slote and also the sraall holes 
are about }in. on the bottom side of the plate, 
being made so much taper to prevent their 
blocking. The plates with slots are more ex- 
pensive than the others, but some brewers prefer 
them. The mash-tan should contain from 18 to 

19 cubic feet for every quarter of malt. For- 
merly when the crushed malt had been placed 
in the tun, the nearly boiling-hot liquor was run 
in,and the whole was thoroughly mixed together 
by men with poles, each having several cross 
Pieces, about the size of the staves of a ladder, 
imoneend, This operation is termed mashing, 
and these oars are still used by some brewers, 
more especially where a “ Steele’s” or a similar 
machine is used. A better and more certain 
method of mashing was required; for it was 
found that in some parts of the mash-tun a sort 
of cake or dumpling would be formed, the out- 
side of which, consisting of a pasty mass of 
flour, prevented the liquor reaching the inside, 
to extract the valuable ingredient of the malt. 
The machine which for many years has been 


é 


& pinion keyed upon it. This pinion gears 
and is supported by the circular rack 
mentioned. A revolving motion is gi 
horizontal shaft by bevil wheels from the verti 
one, and upon it is hung a sort of rake, which, 
as the shaft revolves, thoroughly mixes up the 
mash. Sometimes there are two, and even three, 
of these rake-shafts. It will be obvions that, 
as these shafts revolve, the pinion gearing i 
the fixed rack causes the whole to revolve some- 
what slowly roand the tun. 

breweries consist generally of two or 
more plants. It is seldom that a single plant is 
more than from sixty to eighty quarters, and, 
indeed, it is scarcely wise to have them so large 
as this. Two twenty-five quarter plants will be 
found more manageable than one of fifty. A 
single plant of more than forty quarters is not to 
be recommended. 

In these large breweries, where there are 
sometimes a dozen or more mash-tuns, rather 
than have a large engine, it is best to have a 
small one to pump all the liquor; another to 
grind the malt; and these may be kept at work 
all day, preparing for the morrow. Indeed, a 
vast amount of money in first cost, and in labour 
afterwards, may be saved by properly planning 
and arranging everything beforehand. 

And now, having reached the end of the paper, 
there is one remark which may be appropriately 
made applicable to other mannufactories besides 
breweries. When it is decided to erect a new 
place or to make any alteration to one already 
in existence, it is always best to employ some 
competent person to prepare the plans and 
specifications of the same, in accordance with 
which various firms may be invited to tender. 
If two or three manufacturing firms are asked 
to supply drawings and tenders, it is a very un- 
likely thing that they will all send the same 
design: consequently, the comparison of the 
amount of their tenders will give very little 
notion as to which is really the cheapest; and 
besides, they, being uncertain of obtaining the 
order, cannot afford to go fally into the little 
Cetails. The contract is vaguely worded, and 
there is no chance of the purchaser knowing 
whether everything is included in their estimate, 
unless he happens to be as good an engineer and 
architect as he is well acquainted with his own 
particular business. The chances are that, when 
the job is done, the amount of extras above the 
estimates of his builder, brickmaker, engineer, 
coppersmith, &c., may have reached such a sum 
that he may be tempted to do as did a gentle- 
man in Wales, some years since, put an end to 
his existence. 
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ARABIC NUMERALS ON WELLS 
CATHEDRAL, 


Mr. Irvine has made public the fact that since 
the restoration of the west front of Wells Cathe- 
dral began, it has been discovered that in the 
line of subjects representing the Resurrection of 
the Dead each group has had a number marked 
on it. In the space over the end of the north 
aisle of the nave the figures of a. 8. 9. occar, 
which are Arabic numerals almost precisely as 
used at the present day. These sculptures are 
of early date, and not like those of the three top 
rows containing the figure of onr Lord, the row 
of apostles, and that of angels,—all of which are 
of Perpendicular date, though evidently not the 
work of one artist. The rising figures of kings, 
queens, and bishops have crowns or mitres on 
their heads; otherwise they are naked. The 
tomb-slabs are all plain; bat from their general 
shape, together with those of crowns and mitres, 
the sculptures cannot date later than the Early 
Decorated period. The general character of the 
other numerals seen does not agree with the 
figures used during the Perpendicular period. 
The writer observes,—The material used ia the 
local Doulting stone, so that the work was 
executed at or near the spot; but the use of 
these figures seems to raise a doubt, in so far as, 
if the artists were local men, then numerals of 
this sort were used commonly much earlier than 





fitted to mash-tans, to perform this operation, is 
made as follows :—A circalar crank, with radial | 
teeth, is bolted to the sides of the mash-tun ; 
® Vertical shaft is.erected in bearings in the, 


is generally supposed; or, if otherwise, the 
et came brought from a district where these 
numbers were known to a country where they 


sculptures. He asks to be informed of any very 
early examples of which the date can certainly 
be or at least i to, in 
England, We know of none on stone earlier 
than the beginning of the fifteenth century : the 
date, 1445, in Heathfield Church, Sussex, is an 
example we have often quoted. The numerals 
occur in MSS. of the preceding century. 








CITY COMPANIES CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING, 


We take the following particulars from the 

“ City of London Directory :”— 
MASONS’ COMPANY. 

Ofice.—Their hall in Basinghall-street is now 
let, the income being devoted to charity. 

Charters.—This company was originally de- 
signate the “ Citizens and Freemasons of 
London,” in 1410. They were first incorporated 
by 29th Charles II., December 17th, 1677, and 
their bye-laws were approved shortly afterwards. 
James II. gave them a new charter February 
9th, 1686 ; this was, however, vacated by statute 
of William and Mary, and Queen Anne exem- 
plified and confirmed their previous charter, 
December 17th, 1677. 

Arms.—Sable: on a chevron, between three 
towers argent, a pair of compasses of the first. 
Crest : on a wreath a castle, as in arms. Motto: 
“In the Lord is our trust.” 

Fees Payable-—Upon taking up the freedom : 
by patrimony or servitude, 51. 53.; by purchase, 
7l. 7a. Upon admission to the Livery, 151. 15s. 
Upon election to the Court of Assistants, 5/. ; 
Wardens, 151.; Master, 101. 

Charities.—There are several small pensions 
given to decayed members of the company or 
their widows; for particulars application should 
be made to the clerk. 


PLASTERERS’ COMPANY. 

Hall.—Their ancient hall in Addle-street was 
burnt in 1666, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1669. 

Charters.—This company was incorporated by 
16th Henry VIL, March 10th, 1501, and this 
was exemplified by Qusen Elizabeth in 1560, and 
again in 1567. James I. confirmed their former 
privileges, 1604, and Charles II. granted them 
an inspeximus in 1643. 

Arms.—Azure: a chevron engrailed or, be- 
tween two plasterers’ hammers and a trowel 
argent, in chief, hammers handled of the second, 
and a treble flat brush in base of the third, 
handled of the fourth; a rose gules, seeded or, 
barbed vert, between two fleurs-de-lis of the 
first. Crest: On a wreath a dexter arm em- 
bowed, habited or, charged with a bend gules, 
cuffed of the last, holding in the hand proper a 
hammer, as in the arms, argent, handled or. 
Supporters : two opimaci vert, pursted or, beaked 
sable, wings gules. Motto: “ Factum Est,” or 
“Let Brotherly Love Continue.” (Granted 
January 15th, 1546.) 

Fees Payable-—Upon taking up the freedom : 
by patrimony or servitude, about 31. 38.; by 
purchase, 81. Upon admission to the Livery, 
131. 17s. 6d. Upon election to the Court of 
Assistants, 251. Upon election as Master, 5/. 

Charities.—Several small sums are distributed 
to the poor annually. 

TILERS’ AND BRICKLAYERS’ COMPANY. 

Their Hall is in Leadenhall-street. 
building is now let upon lease. 

Charters.—This ancient fraternity was os 
incorporated by 10th Elizabeth, Augast , 
1568. This was exemplified and confirmed by 
the 2nd James I. April 20th, 1604; and their 
rules and constitution were certified and allowed 
by the Lord Keeper, the Lord Treasurer, and 
Chief Justices, July 14th, 1570. Upon the 
forced surrender of their charters to James II., 
he granted them a new one, February 18th, 
1685. This was, however, annulled by the 
statute passed in the next reign. 

Arms.—Azare: a chevron or, in chief a fleur- 
de-lis argent between two brick-axes, palewise 
of the second ; in base a bundle of laths of the 
last. Crest: on a wreath a dexter arm embowed, 
vested per pale or and azure, caffed argent, 
holding in the hand proper a brick-axe or. Motto - 
“ In God is All our Trust.” 

Fees payable.—Upon taking up the freedom : 

patrimony or servitude, 41. 14s. ; by purchase, 
7. 103s.—Upon admission to the livery, 21l.— 
Upon election to the Court of Assistants, 50/. 

Charities.—Thomas Fowler gave, in trust to 
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were not generally used or known to execate the| the company, 29th November, 1670, premises 
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near the Tower, they paying 40s. yearly to the 
almshouses in Chipping Norton, towards the 
maintenance of the poor widows, and 40s. to the 
churchwardens of the same place, to apprentice 
poor boys of that parish in the City of London. 
The property has since been sold, and the pro- 
ceeds invested, 7991. 12s. 3 per cent. consols. 

Three poor freemen receive annually at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall, 41. each. Two of them in 
respect of the gift of Sir Thomas Rowe, and one 
in respect of the gift of John Vernon. 

PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 

Charters.—This ancient Mystery was incor- 

by 9th James I, April 12th, 1611. 
Their bye-laws were examined and allowed by 
the Lord Chancellor and Chief Justices, Novem- 
ber 11th, 1611 ; re-incorporated by 32nd Charles 
II., December 22nd, 1685. Any person carrying 
on this trade was compelled to be free of this 
Company by Act of Common Council, February 
6th, 1754. 

Arms.—Or: on a chevron sable, between a 
cross staff fessewise of the last, inclosed by two 
plummets azure, all in chief, and a level re- 
versed in base of the second, two soldering-irons 
in saltier, between a cutting knife on the dexter, 
and a shave-hook on the sinister, argent. 
Crest : on a wreath a triple fountain or, issuing 
water proper; on the top an angel of the last, 
vested argent, ducally crowned and winged of 
the first, holding in the dexter hand a sword, 
and in the sinister a pair of scales, both or; 
over the crest -a motto, “Justitia et Pax.” 
Under the arms, the motto, “In God is all our 
Hope.” 

Fees Payable.—Upon taking up the freedom : 
by patrimony or servitade, 31. ; by purchase 211. 
Upon admission to the livery, 151. Upon election 
to the Court of Assistants, 151. 15s. 

Charities.—Samuel North, by will, 28th Feb- 
ruary, 1645 (amongst other bequests), reciting 
that his wife had bequeathed towards the relief of 
the poor widows and fatherlesschildrenof freemen 
of the Company 40s. annually, for the better per- 
formance of her wish he left his residence in 
Bishopagate-street, in the parish of St. Helen’s ; 
and a farther sum of 40s. for the augmentation 
of the stock of the Company ; and 40s. yearly in 
addition for the relief of the poor widows and 
children, as before mentioned, 41. yearly for the 
relief of the poor of St. Mary, Somerset, and 40s. 
to Bethlem Hospital. 








NEW WORKHOUSE FOR LAMBETH. 


WE are informed that the first stone of the 
new Lambeth Workhouse, about to be erected 
at the back of the new Police Court, Lower 
Kennington-lane, was laid by Mr. John Doulton 
(chairman of the Board of Guardians), on the 
Srd inst. The building is to be erected upon 
93 acres of ground; the architects are Messrs. 
Parris & Aldwinckle, and their design was 
selected by the guardians in a limited compe- 
tition. The builders are Messrs. Crockett, 
Dickinson, & Oliver; their contract amounts to 
44,3901. It is expected that the cost of the new 
building, including the land, will be abont 


58,0001., and this sum will be borrowed and re- | had 


paid over a period of thirty years. The works 
are commenced, and in active progress. 








VILLAGE IRRIGATION OF INDIA. 


Siz,—It is wonderfal how much nature has 
done for India, and how little the Indian Govern- 
ert he fe Clive. It would be far 

‘or those charged with the irrigation to 
select a competent staff of agricultural engi- 
ee, of fetching out mere theoretical 


ks. 
ppatere any ‘grend scheme is carried out, 


village 

annually from starvation, should 
ik for the storage of water during the 
the ‘monsoon, instead of allowing the 
element to run waste into the sea, and 
useful object. In those isolated dis. 
during the intense heat, there are few 
seen ; the quiet shadows in 
the perspective lie sleeping 


1 
5 


me 


R586 


is broken by the murmarin 
the ringdoves, and the whirr of the 
antelope in his wild career. Surely irriga- 
tion is not such an abstrase science: it re- 


over the thirsty land. The merit of a work con- 
sists in the benefit it is the means of doing, more 
than in the amount of money spent broadcast 
upon its construction. : 

In many parts of India the land is so fruitfal 
that it is assessed at 35 rapees per beegha, and 
170 rupees have been paid for well-irrigated 
sugar-cane and cholam fields. Let India have 
an inexhaustible supply of water; let educated 
natives have a share in the administration of 
affairs; do away with the banefal commerce in 
patronage, or the unphilosophica! system of 
filling square holes with round heads, and we 
shall hear less of the insalabrity of India, or the 
laws of blood and climate ; the land of the high. 
caste Brahmin would be no longer the grave of 
the low barbarian of the West. 

Prerse ArTHuR. 








“ FLUE PIPES.” 
to state 


S1z,—In answer to your eonranntents I 
that I have used a good many flue pipes, and have not 
heard any complaint of soot coming down, neither do they 
smoke more than brick-built flues, and oe fae sweep- 
ing less often. I have never seen batt-joint flue-pipes for 
flues made of glazed material. One great cause of smoky 
chimneys is, I believe, the large space usually left between 
the register of the stove and the mouth of the chimney, 
which could be obviated commencing the gathering 
wing of the chimney lower down than is usually done; a 
great deal also depends on the shape of the er 








THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 


S1r,—I applied for copies of quantities for new station 
buildings on one of the branch lines of this company, now 
in op of or ne ction (the Ashby a N aaa = 

id a deposit of one guinea set (a pretty 
eis trom irty or forty delnded. individuals), not a werd 
being said at the time that it would not be returned, I 





hills; but the stillness of 


sent in a bond-fide tender, was not successful, and you 
may imagine my diegust on finding the committee 
“decline to refund” my money, 

Against such an unjust condition and illegitimate mode 
of aay Mpc are I most emphatically protest. (I cer- 
tainly s not submit to it if there ® cure that will 
not be worse than the disease.) 

I think they ought to be satisfied with builders giving 
them their time and travelling expenses,—in a job of this 
sort very heavy,—without making us pay for such a 
delightful privilege. ONE oF THE EBRERS, 








CLERKS OF WORKS. 


Srx,—The object of my letter (April 1), as must have 
been seen by all who perused it aright, was not to run 
down clerks of works, who are, when the works are of 
eufficient magnitude, necessary and useful ; but to advocate 
the merits of stadious and well-trained architects, who 
have not the good fortune to be in request ;—to make 
them of use in their locality, rather than have recourse to 
men of renown at 8 long distance. Were this done, there 
would vermont! less need of clerks of works; and 
therefore our friend's ire is kindled,—he is alarmed :— 

* Farewell the tranquil mind! farewel! content ! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars! 
Othello’s occupation’s gone |!” 

It is readily conceded that clerks of works are very 
useful and valuable men; but when the writer of this is 
charged with expressing ill-hamour,—venting his spleen 
* on a class of men of whom he can have but ittle know. 
ledge,” —he replies that he has only had too mach, having 
been a clerk of works hi , and able to testify to the 
temptations that spoil those men, and he would always, as 
an employer, prefer dealing with principals rather than 
subs.: that one of his own clerks of works, engaged on a 
church, came to him one day, and told him to his face 
tbat a client, the clergyman of a neighbouring church, 

signified his regret that he could not employ him 
(the architect) further, the industrious clerk having, pro 
tem., supplanted his master, and, with cool effrontery, 
given him, as he thought, his dismissal. ‘his, with three 
or four more which be told, are isclated instances, 
and do not condemn the class. 

the right man is not always in the place. 
Tus Wer Counrex ARcuirscr, 








ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


S1r,—Referring to the letter which appeared under th 
above headin is yours of the 8th inet., in which « late 


that the 
recommended, but not en- 
at (or out) a gnat and swallow a pret ay aoatenain 
was 
decided by the same council that “no member could be 
gates te account for non-adhesion to those rules,” Such 
g tbe case, 
endeavouring to reduce the fees of veer wpe | 


penses, attendances, and other services, &c,.” I thi 
those architects simply show their sinee who limit the 
services they will for the 5 per cent. as much as 
possible, and increase their profits by charging the builders 
Feroeely clthes Soe quantities or oxtze 00 ies of dra 

f course it would be different if the Institute, hav 3 
issued an a gre oom code of practice, would take 
measuree ensure its general 3 one of wi 
would obviously be to call to at oe mont drape 9 





Sore ah ht 
; i drains 
to convey the water from an meahamstitle scares 


may, as in the above instance, lend himeeif to resistance to 
the rules on the part of the public, Ii is absurd to sup. 


and e 
not exceed 1,200. Mr. Phipps said he w 


speci 
quantities for mag rg laths, lath-and-half 
and double . Bat no sbsolute thicknesses are 
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A Fstxiow or rue Instirvrs, sur yor 
4 Mgmpzr or THE Counctt. 
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ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
PHIPPS U. ROBERTSON, 


Tus was a case heard at Westminster Conrt, 
where the plaintiff sued Mr. William Wybrow 
Robertson and Mrs. Robertson, for work done ag 
architect in connexion with the new Oourt 
Theatre, Sloane-square. The claim was for 
451. 3a. 6d., and the defendants paid 151. lis. 
into court. 

Mr. Phipps, in the course of his evidence, said, after I 


bad been told to , Mrs. Robertson asked 
Sy AS RE a 
replied, — ly not. e sufficient 
tenders u them to be sme the builders. The 
actual builder’s work was 1,495/. ph gw “ype eed 
wards fully examined by defendants ; with reference 
to the cost, Mrs. Robertson said it was more than she 
intended. No objection was raised as to my plans, &c, 
ber 29th, I heard that another 
Embden, had been engaged; buat I had no intimation 
from either of the defendants. The plans were returned 
to me on November 10th, by Mr. Robertson ; 2} 
my charge, is usual and reasonable, and I have 
it before without demur. I have charged this only upon 
1,495/., and not upon the whole cost. 
Mr. CO. F. wn ee? ae another architect, 


said 2} 
For the defence, Mr, Laxton calied Mr. W. W. Robert- 








é 


accurately w the building would cost, 
plans. he attended upon us with 
the amount was 1,495, for building 

Mrs. Robertson sai 








THICKNESSES OF LATH3. 
Srz,—Laths are described in fications and bills of 
ever 
iven by which to determine one from another. I 


en 
should be glad if any of your surveyor readers, or lath- 
renders, would give me the required information. Le 








EXTRAS AND OMISSIONS. 

wun some of your ae a oblige with a one 
following > Vi2, —. builaer 8! a 

contrect to execute» certain amount of work fors certain 


and the client in the same hav to pay the 
id extras 


, 








ADULTERATION OF DRINK BY 
PUBLICANS. 


On the 22nd of last October you very kindly 
inserted in the Bwilder a rather lengthy com- 
munication from me, entitled ‘‘Some of my 
Wants.” I have been pleased to see that many 
of the “ wants” have excited attention, and now 
there is brought into Parliament a Bill which 
promises to gratify one more of them. Want 57 


| was expressed thus :— 
“I want publicans who are to sell 
adulterated drinks to be deprived of their licences. 
should be tested on 4 


On imtroduciog hie new Licensing Bill, the 
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Home Secretary is reported to have spoken of 
adulteration thus :— 


+R negeeste Sataselinn, he SE oii ynevihe Set 
of being taken Se inigestore ait, view 
Seng tassel th the eberasers Somerset House, 


to 
and he believed acts of the 
a janes onal teal onlin. $a: tenadohendio’ 
at the public-houses. F mpasra far Sage ro 
man w 


cat, morally speaking, to ho edalte. 
rated his from the thief. penalties, therefore, 
would be inflicted, or 


aes 


at the option of the 
magistrate, with the deprivation of the licence on a second 
MITRAILLEUSE, 








“THE CONJUNCTIVE BOILER.” 








Royal Italian Opera.—Seme admirable per- 
amg se uc iven, Madame Pauline 

cca, M. Faure, ignor Mongini icu- 
larly cinenns themselves. aye 
politan character of Covent-garden is shown by 
the three nationalities thus ted; even 
more strikingly, perhaps, when we recall that the 
husband of the di ished prima donna has 
narro~*ly escaped with his life from the effects of 
a French ballet through his face, while M. Faure 
has to lament the loss of the greater part of his 
property just outside Paris, sacked by the Ger- 
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injared or killed by terrified horses. One of my 
neighbours had a child ran over, and not long 
since a maddened horse jumped into an area of 
gy ae tay eye 
emt y this line must know what this 
fiendish incessant whistling means,—viz., 
either that the driver, when rushing at full 
speed, is whistling the signals down, or that he 
is warning the pointeman to set the lines in 
order for his special train. Once or twice lately, 
as reported in the public , trains have run 
off the line and Dalston 


Board of Trade, and appeals from the inhabitants 
regarding this fearful whistling are quite thrown 
away. Therefore, sir, will you, who have done 
so much to abolish dangerous nuisances in Lon- 
sens Segre the. Mettler cums alte few thle 


With an assumption of hypocritical sanctity, 
passenger-trains are not run during church hours 
on Sunday mornings; but it is considered no sin 
by the directors to run cattle-trains during the 
very same time, and to allow the drivers to 
raise such an infernal tumalt with their ehrieking 
— as to cause the service of the church 

Surely some means may be found for compel- 
ling railway companies to stop this fatal nuisance 
in towns, ially during night and on Sundays; 


mans. The latter singer has taken a strong hold | and I only hope the effectual aid of the Builder 


on the English public: his Don Giovanni and 


a neue 








Mephistopheles have ed high merits, 

Gone =e* — So, too, with Signor Mon- _ — 

gini. In “ avorita,” last. Tuesday evening, 

he sang with sepnpelaliie equmansionanih aseren THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
and carried the house with him throughout. ENGINEERS. 


Madame Lucca gave an admirable personation 
of Leonora; nor should mention be omitted of 
Signor i’s exertions in the same opera, 
which gained for him marked applause. 

Royal Albert Hall.—The first of the Society of 
Arts Miscellaneous Concerts, in aid of a National 


Tue list of members of this society, corrected 
to the 5th inst., has just been issued. From this 


lights and shadows of ages had been cast,—that 
had borne tof time and change, weather 
other natural influences, 
it such tints and har- 
I &{ more beautiful than 
in its prime,—tints and harmonies that lent 
sunbeam, and that beg- 

the artificial polychromy in the 

t was cutting away all this, and substi- 
it a feelingless mask of new stone 

to-day. It was putting 
the inside, the mere lining, of an old church into 


5 


ee 


many of our finest cathedrals been ‘¢ restored,’”” 
not only obliterating so many beautifal pictures, 


ee i record which 
for us in these stone relios of the past. 


uninteresting building. If asked what he would 
do with these structures, he would answer, “ Let 
them alone ;” and seeing they were confessedly 
uusnitable forms as regards their present uses, 
employ the money in entirely building suitable 
ones, exactly adapted to the present worship. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
PROJECTIONS FROM FRONT. 

At Marlborough-street, Mr. Thomas Dadley 
architect, was summoned by the Board of Works 
and v of St. George’s for an infringement 
of the Metropolitan Local Management Act, by 
cting a structure in front of the premises of 
the Co-operative Supply Association, Albert- 
terrace, K nightsbridge. 

said the erection complained of was s 


it appears that, at the date named, there were | covered way of giass and iron projecting from the premises 
a ecsiatd 


on the books 16 
bers, 1,051 associates, and 204 students; making 
a total of 1,995, as against 1,847 at the same 


Training School for Music, took place on Wednes- | date last year. 


day evening last, under the conductorship of Sir 
Michael Costa. The soloists were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Cummings, Madame 
Arabella Goddard, and M. Sainton. We have 
reason to believe that a plébiscite would bring 
from the three or four thousand persons who 
were assembled on the occasion a verdict of 
“very satisfactory” by a large ity. That 
there are parts of the building — damaging 
echoes are heard, would seem, from the state- 
ments in the newspapers, to be certain; but we 
are bound to say that, personally, we failed to 
hear them. The Sacred Harmonic Society’s 
firat concert will be given this (Friday) evening. 
It may be as well to make known that there 
are plenty of excellent seats purchasable by 
the public. 








THE INSUFFERABLE RAILWAY- 
WHISTLE. 


Tue damaging and fatal nuisance of the in- 
sufferable railway-whistle in the streets of 
London is by no means a “ minor nuisance,” bat 
one of the most diabolical sources of mischief, 
trouble, and death in London. 

Certain citcumstances compel me to live near 
the dangerous Dalston Junction on the North 
London Railway: here, trains are rushing by 
from Camden, , Inggage, and express, 
on @ single pair of rails, at all hours of the night 
and day ; week days and Sundaysalike. Daring 
the day, trains pass my house every two minutes 
and a half, each time with the most fiendish 
shriek it is possibleto conceive. Luggage trains, 
empties, and engines are teari and whistling 
al terongh tha eiane rook cn Bee , when the 
passenger trains cease, we are treated to cattle 
‘racks and trains laden with beaste for the 
Monday’s market. 

Either because the is defective, or 
because the drivers are reckless, the whole place, 
*specially during the night, is one fearful tumult. 
As a rule, the drivers put on the whistle as soon 
%8 they leave Canonbury, and never cease until 
they near the critical at Dalston. 

The consequence is that the tenants are driven 
Ps, dia the houses; no horse can quietly or 

Y 8pproach the neighbourhood, and 
ae being contiamally keoshed dows, and. olther 











REPORT ON THE SANITARY STATE OF 
OXFORD. 


Dr. Bucwanan’s report on the sanitary con- 
dition of Oxford in 1870, thus sums up the 
sanitary requirements of Oxford, in view of the 
exceptionally high mortality last year :— 

1. Means of thoroughly drying the soil upon 
which the city and its subarbs stand. 

2. To every dweiling-house an ample supply 
of water of assured good quality, with disuse 
of all sources of supply that can receive im- 
parity. 

3. A system of thorough and immediate re- 
moval of all excremental matters from every 
house and from the neighbourhood of the city; 
and the disposal of such matters without 
polluting the river or creating nuisance. 

4. Reformation of certain portions of the city 
in respect of their house accommodation. 

5. More thorough and more frequent super- 
vision of the sanitary arrangements of houses, 
internal as well as external. 

6. Various provisions, of the kinds contem- 
plated by the Sanitary Act, 1866, for preventing 
the spread of contagion. 

Mr. Clarke’s plans of main sewerage 
been adopted by the Local Board, and submitted 
to the Secretary of State for his approval. 
Oxford has spent too much time in talk. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of this Society, held last week, 
under the presidency of Mr. Vale, a paper, by 
Mr. Samuel Huggins, on “ The so-called Restora- 
tion of our Cathedrala and Abbey Churches,” 
was read. After dwelling at some length on the 
beauty and. the more) and: intellestnal velne of 


members, 724 mem- roland 


and beyo 


Mr. Arntz, surveyor, considered that ore ow way 
ing on iron pi ‘was 8 structure withi meaning 
= 

Two other surveyors gave similar evidence. 

Mr. Poland, for the defence, said these proceed- 
ings could have no public object; he rather suspected 
= ae in jealousy occasioned by the esta- 

i of a successful undertaking. He con- 
tended that the erection complained of was neither 
a buildi an erection, nor # structure within the 
meaning of the Act. The erection was nothing more than 
covered way on the private property of the company, 
p for the convenience of customers. It was no part 


the general line of 


od: 


; it was a kind of covering, e on 
wable, and fastened to the house by 
which also could be taken away im- 
kind of coverings were pronounced 
shopkeeper who put up posts in the 
supports to his sun-shades was guilty of an 
of the Act, and liable to its penalties. 
pretence for saying that this was an erection 
bring it within the meaning of the Act, and he 
previ j ts and on the merits of the 
= . Fy me He _ — > 
against form 0 a, complainan 
ving summoned the architect instead of the Co-operative 
Association. He would make one other remark. 
the association altered the premises, at a large 
expense, and put up the covered way to keep the rain 
from customers, the erection not extending beyond the 
common line of buildings, the cost of which was upwards 
of 90/., there was an ugly tarpaulin in the same situation 
put up by a velocipede-maker who then tenanted the shop, 
and this was never interfered with. : 
Mr, Tyrwhit took time to consider his judgment. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ir is announced that applications have 
been received from eleven ——- ~~ 
the “ preliminary" examination in May next, 
bat that none have been submitted by candi- 
dates in the classes of “proficiency” and 
“ distinction.” The preliminary examination 
only will, therefore, be held during the 
second week in May. The presentation of the 
Gold Medal for 1871, the Soane Medallion, 
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VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


Sir,—In your comments on the Royal Sanitary 
Commissioners’ Report, you give expression to a 
feeling of disappointment that the Commissioners 
had not paid more attention to the proper ven- 
tilation of sewers and drains. I am glad to find 
you again giving heed to this important subject 
in your, journal, for it must be evident that no 
system of sewers or drains will be productive of 
much beneficial effect upon the health of com- 
munities until some proper method of ventilating 
them has been adopted. 

I am of opinion that no method of sewer 
ventilation will work efficiently and satisfactorily 
unless it be such as to give the sewer a tendency 
to draw a supply of fresh air from houses and 
streets, and wherever there is an opening, rather 
than to discharge foul air into them. How this 
is to be done is a fit subject for consideration, 
and ought not to be left in the hands of house 
proprietors, but should be treated as a general 
question, so as to arrive at what might be most 
beneficial to the general public, irrespective of 
the expense, or who is to bear it. At the same 
time it would be well to keep economy ia view 
as far as consistent with efficiency. 

It has been suggested that in towns where 
there are public works, the authorities should 
make arrangements with the proprietors of these 
works to have a connexion formed between their 
furnaces and the public sewers, so that the 
farnaces would draw their principal supply of 
air for combustion through the sewers, and 
thereby cause a continuous draught of fresh air to 
pass through the sewer to the furnace. By such 
an arrangement, if there were any accidental 
Opening or water-traps getting out of order 
through evaporation in dry weather, fresh air 
would rush into the sewer, and have a tendency 
to carry the light gases along to the farnace, 
where they would be practically annihilated and 
discharged from the chimney free from poisonous 
qualities. J. A. G. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bath.—A fund is about to be raised for the 
purpose of erecting a church for the new district 
ef St. Paul’s. The site of the new edifice will 
be the ground upon which the old Elephant and 
Castle stood, which has been purchased by the 
railway company, who have agreed to dispose of 
it to the promoters of the church. The site is 
of such dimensions as to allow of the erection 
ef a church capable of holding 750 persons. The 
approach, or at least the principal one, will be | 
from Queen-square, near the end of No. 1, and | 
will be through a walk running parallel with 
Chapel-row, and separated from that thorough- 
fare, which will then be wider than at present, 
by a wall or railings. Upon a portion of the 
ground arrangements will be made for the re- 
interment of the dead now lying within the 
precincts of the chapel. 

Bierley.—The parish church at Bierley has 
been re-opened, after various alterations and im- 
provements. Mr. Edward Haley has decorated 
the ceiling and the east wall. He has also fitted 
up the entrance porch with green and gold. The 
seats are all lowered, the east gallery is removed, 
and an organ-chamber is built out on the north 
side. Several of the fittings were presented by 
parishioners. The gas standards were given by 
Messrs. Booth, of Dudiey-hill. The tiles within 
the communion-rails were the gift of the teachers 
and scholars in the Sunday Schools. The font 
also was a present. In this parish 1,7001. were 
expended last year in building schools, and a new 
school for infants is to be erected. 

Wirksworth.—The parish church is being re- 
stored, under the direction of Mr G. G. Scott; 
and the contractor is Mr. G. W. Booth, of Gos- 
port. The work has been divided into two divi- 
sions ; the first division, now in progress, includes 


December next, for the sum of 5,065. The 
reatoration of the second division, comprising 
the nave and aisles, but which are at present 
temporarily fitted up for the purposes of public 
worship, will commence on the completion of the 
first part, and is contracted to be finished for a 
farther sum of 2,5521., thos making together a 
total of 7,6171. Already considerable progress 
has been made in the first division of the con- 
tract. The coping and parapet of the tower 
have been repaired and restored, and three new 
pinnacles have been placed at the corner of the 
tower, new stone facings inserted into the tower 


walls where decayed, and the whole of the ex- 
ternal walls pointed with Portland cement. The 
belfry windows have been restored with stone, 
and new oak louvres inserted. In the 
ringing-chamber a new oak floor has been laid 
down, upon stone corbels, the timbers being 
moulded. The tower arches and pillars are being 
cleaned, repaired, and pointed; the arcades of 
the chancel restored to their original form by 
rebuilding pillars and arches; and it has also 
been determined to add to the charcel a new 
clearstory with six cinquefoil windows. The 
present transept aisles, which were built about 
the year 1821, are to be pulled down and re- 
built according to their original form. The 
whole of the foundations have been underpinned 
and made secure. The entire roofs are to be of 
moulded oak, partly covered with lead and partly 
with grey stone slate. It has also, it is said, 
been in contemplation to take down and rebuild 
the spire. The whole of the work is under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. Roome, the representa- 
tive of Mr. Scott, the contractor’s foreman being 
Mr. E. Houghton. Daring the progress of the 
restorations, many fragments of encaastic tiles, 
supposed to be of Derbyshire manufacture, have 
been discovered. 

Wraysbury, Reigate.—The foundation-stone of a 
new tower and spire for Wraysbury Church has 
been laid. The restoration commenced some ten 
years since, when a new (south) aisle was 
erected, the whole of the interior renovated, and 
the walls cased with ragstone. The ancient 
belfry, which then rested on the roof of the nave, 
and was supported on huge upright beams of 
timber set in the floor of the church, was stated 
to be in a dilapidated and unsafe state. It was 
therefore taken down with the intention of re- 
placing it with a tower; and a fand, which has 
now accumulated to some 3601. was raised in 
order tat the bells might be placed in a suitable 
tower, and the unsightly appearance of the west 
wall be relieved by such a building. The whole 
amount required for this and other works con- 
nected with the church and churchyard will 
exceed 1,2001.; of this sum above 950. have 
been already subscribed. The architect is Mr. 
Raphael Brandon ; the contractors, the Messrs. 
Wright, Bros., & Goodchild, of Croydon. 
Lincoln.—The building committee of the new 
church of St. Martin recently met to sign the 
contracts and execute the bond for securities. 
They then proceeded with the architect, Mr. 
Becket, and the contractor, Mr. Johnson, to the 
site of the building in the Show Paddock to 
settle the position of the church, and to make 
over the site to the contractor. The length of 
the edifice is 154 ft., the width 81 ft., the east 
end will come within 3 ft. of the road in Park- 
place, and the west porch within 10 ft. of the 
vicarage boundary line. The contract stipulates 
that the church shall be delivered up to the 
committee in a finished state on the lat of Sep- 
tember, 1872. 

Henjield (Sussex).—The church here was re- 
consecrated on the 25th March, by the Bishop of 
Chichester, having been for the most part rebailt. 
It had formerly suffered very much from modern- 
isms, in the shape of galleries, high pews, 
plaster ceilings, and brick additions; but there 
remained the original thirteenth-century nave, 
of four bays, portions of a thirteenth-century 
chancel, a fifteenth-centary fine massive tower, 
with a chantry on the north side of the chancel. 
The westernmost bay of the nave is also of that 
date. All the rest has been rebuilt, with broad 
gabled aisles, and double transepts opening out 
of them, making the total width 85 ft. The 
nave has been restored, and the 
lancets renewed, of which only two remained. 
The oak roof, of fifteenth-century date, has been 
opened out, and was found in almost perfect 
preservation, and of the usual Sussex tie-beam 
and trussed rafter|type. The chance! has been 
entirely rebuilt, and extended 10 ft. further to 
the east. On each side of it two arches open 
into the chantry, and a new chancel aisle, of 
corresponding dimensions. A large window of 
five lights occupies the east end. The floor is laid 
with Maw’s tiles. The exterior is built with a 
facing of “ chopped” sea-flints, and dressings of 
Caen stone, and the roofs are covered with the 
brown St. John’s common tiles, Some traces of 
ancient distemper painting were found, and were 
copied, before the old wall was unavoidably 


pulled down. There were old remains of | square, 


cee we of Queen Mary’s time, but very rough 





rude. The mortises still remain in the soffit | the Roman 





has amounted to about 3,0001. The architects 
engaged were Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, and 
the contract was carried out by Mesers. Faller 
& Longley, of Worth, under Mr. Dodd, as clerk 
of works. 

Bury.—A meeting of the parishioners of the 
parish of Bury has been held, for the purpose of 
considering what means should be adopted for 
securing the safety of the parish church, the 
principal timbers of the roof, as shown in a 
report prepared by Mr. J. S. Crowther, of Man- 
chester, being so much decayed that the whole 
roof is in a dangerous state. The chairman, in 
opening the proceedings, pointed out that what 
they had to consider was whether they would 
have a new roof to the church, estimated to 
cost about 1,5001.; or build one more worthy of 
the town. Mr. Richard Walker, chairman of 
the Improvement Commissioners, said, that be. 
cause the roof was in an unsatisfactory condi. 
tion, he saw no reason why they should pull 
down the whole structure, and begin de novo, 
which meant, according to the architect, ten, 
fifveen, or twenty thousand pounds. He moved, 
‘‘That an architect be employed to institute a 
thorough and searching examination of the roof, 
and ascertain whether or not it was possible to 
repair and strengthen the roof in such a way as 
to make it safe, and report to the churchwardens 
as to the probable cost.” Major Walker pro- 
posed, as an amendment, that an effort be made 
to build a new church, which was carried by a 
majority of nearly two to one. A committes 
was appointed to raise subscriptions. 

Southborough.—The new church here has been 
opened for divine service. The edifice is built 
in the Early English style of architecture, from 
designs furnished by Mr. Theodore K. Green. It 
is duiive stone, with Bath stone facings, and 
the interior is lined with red bricks, with black 
bands. The building is intended to supply the 
want of church accommodation in that part of 
Southborough, known as Brightridge. It is 
constructed to seat about 350 persons, and at 
present only consists of a chancel and 
A nave a tower can be added. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Willicombe & 
Oakley, of Tunbridge Wells. The cost of build- 
ing has been 2,3901. 

Odiham.—The Greywell Parish Church bas 
been restored, and re-opened by the Bishop of 
the Diocese. The church, which was in a very 
dilapidated state, requiring extensive repairs, is 
very old, Some time since it was determined to 
restore the edifice, and an application was made 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who sent 
down their architect, Mr. Christian, of London, 
to examine the building. Upon receiving his 
report, they offered to re-build the chancel, if 
the nave could be restored in accordance with 
their plans. This offer was accepted, and steps 
were taken to carry the matter forward. It was 
estimated that the cost of the repairs would be 
about 5001. A contract was entered into by 
Mr. William Lee, of Odibam, builder, who com- 
menced operations about five months since, and 
the whole of the repairs are now completed. 
The chancel has been wholly rebuilt, and the 
walls pierced with three windows in the Gothic 
style. The east window is filled with stained 
glass, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, 
and is a present to the parish. The cost of 
this window (701.), was defrayed by a subscrip- 
tion. New oak seats are placed in the chancel. 
In the nave the ceiling is taken away, the roof 
being opened to the rafters, and the windows 
restored. The aisle and chancel are paved with 
encaustic tiles. Instead of the old high pews, 
varnished deal seats (supplied by Mr. John 
Hellis, of Odiham, who also executed the re- 
mainder of the carpenter's work, under the 
direction of Mr. Lee), have been erected, and & 
new reading-desk and pulpit built. An appa- 
ratus for warming the church with hot-water 
pipes is fixed. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Kensington.—Workmen have been busily occu- 
pied in completing the new oratory of the 
Convent of the Assumption in Kensington- 
square. The building, says our authority, the 
West London Advertiser, will eventually form 
part of a larger church, with a frontage to the 
the design for the complete work being 


of Victories.” “The or is about mos 
h , and comprises sanctuary 
Soin mares eabeanatdi The roof is 
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it is trefoil in form, divided into sections, and is 
constructed of stained deal; the roof of the 
sanctuary being supported by a semicircle of 
six polished granite colamns with stone capitals. 
The walls are pierced for Gothic windows, but 
have each an oriel above 
two Gothic lights, thin granite pillars, In 
the interior are stone , the 
capitals of the colamns being cut with floral 
designs and the heads of saints and religieuses. 
The warming of the place in winter will be 
effected by means of hot-water pipes. The 
edifice has been built by Messrs. Jackson & 


Shaw. 

Lincoln.—The plans and elevation of St. 
Mary’s Newminster, the new church to 
be erected at the top of Silver-street, have been 
for some time exhibited in Mr. Boughton’s 
window in the High-street. Messrs. Hadfield & 
Son, of Sheffield, are the architects. The style 
is later English, only that the church is apse- 
ended. The spire is broken up with dwarf 
crocketed pinnacles. 

Hull.—The foundation-stone of a new chapel 
and schools has been laid in Mill-street. The 
district is one in which a great number of Irish 
labourers reside, and the chapel and schools are 
named after St. Patrick. They will occupy the 


those of the sanct 


site of four houses, which have been purc 
for 5251., and the new buildings will cost aboat 
1,5001. It will be of two stories, the lower one 
including girls’ and infants’ schools, the upper 
story being devoted to the purposes of a 
charch. Messrs. Hockney & Liggins are the 
contractors, and Mr, E. Simpson, of Bradford, 
is the architect. 








Books Receibed. 


Designs for Chimneypieces. By Grorce Gorpon 
Hoskins, Fellow of the Institute of Architects. 
Darlington: at the Author’s Offices. 1871. 


THE volume consists of twenty-eight designs for 
chimneypieces, in modern Medizeval st: “4 set 
forth very clearly in fifty-six folio plates. If 
Mr. Hoskins had published a selection of the 
designs in a smaller book the result would have 
been more satisfactory. Some that are given, 
all those, for example, with the outer lines carved, 
following the line of the circular-headed opening, 
are extremely ugly and unfit. However, a 
certain proportion of the designs will be found 
usefal by masons and others, each being accom- 
panied by details drawn to ascale of one quarter 
the full size. The last two designs, hooded 
ohimneypieces, are the best in the book. It is 
dedicated, “by permission,” to Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse. 





VARIORUM. 

THE Quarterly Jowrnal of Science, for April, 
Mr. Crookes, F.R.8., editor, is an exceptionally 
good number. Besides all the usual notes and 
proceedings as to the progress of science, and 
reviews of scientific works, it contains papers on 
the Theory of Atmospheric Germs, by Dr. San- 
som; on the Great Pyramid, by Professor Piazzi 


hased | associations ,was urged by 


rt ee oe. 
gress the co-operative societies 
of the United Kingdom has been held at the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham. The Hon, 
Auberon Herbert, M.P., presided. De 
were t from London, Manchester, Oldham, 
Roc , Bradford, Idle, Heckmondwike, Glas- 
gow, and other towns. The chairman urged a 
great campaign by means of lecturing and the 
formation of new societies. The hon. secretary 
of the central board read the annual report of 
the board, which related, among other things, 
the efforts to establish a Co-operative Bank. 
Wholesale co- ive societies in Glasgow and 
in the North of England were progressing 
favourably, and were patronised by the retail 
stores. The report was Mr. Lloyd 
Jones, of London, referred to the great prosperity 
of some of the societies in Lancashire and York- 
shire, who had thousands of pounds in hand, and 
did not know how best to invest their money. 
They could do nothing so profitable as to employ 
it in producing the articles for which they had 
already a market. A paper was read by Mr. R. 
Bailey Walker, of Manchester, “On the more 
complete organisation of the co-operative body, 
and farther development of the movement.” 
The great importance of supporting producing 
i all the delegates. 
The North of England wholesale store is com- 
posed of 300 retail associations, which have com- 
bined to supply goods in the place of the whole- 
sale houses. About 800,000/. have been turned 
over by this compavy in 1869. Mr. Nattall, of 
Oldbam, calculated that the total capital belong- 
ing to co-operative societies at the end of the 
year had been 3,000,0001., and the businees done 
daring the year, 10,000,0001, 


“ Mid-London Communication Improve- 
ment.’—With special reference to the observa- 
tions under this heading in a receat number of 
the Builder (p. 203, ante), we may mention that 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
have passed the Bill of the Euston, St. Pancras, 
and Charing Cross Railway Company, after a 
carefal examination. It is und that t 
Metropolitan Board of Works have been recom- 
mended by their Committee of Works to sub- 
scribe 200,000. towards the new streets proposed 
to be made in conjunction with the railway, and 
a clause has been inserted in the Bill, at the 
instance of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to carry out this arrangement. The cost 
of the new streets, if undertaken by the Metro- 
politan Board apart from the railway, was esti- 
mated by competent witnesses before the com- 
mittee at half a million. The general managers 
of the Midland and the South-Eastern Railway 
Companies gave evidence in favour of the 
scheme, and stated their high appreciation of its 
value as a connecting link between the great 
northern and southern lines, and as accommo- 
dating the large amount of local traffic to be 
developed in the densely-populated district which 
it traverses. 





Enlargement of Leadenhall Market.— 
At the last meeting of the Court of Common 


Council, the Court considered the subject of en- 
larging Leadenhall Market. The Markets Com- 
| mittee brought up a report recommending, in 
effect, that a poultry-market should be con- 


Smyth, F.R.S. (the second part of the paper); | structed upon the site of the meat-market at 


on Steam Boiler Legislation, by Sir William 
Fairbairn ; on the of last December, by 
Mr.R. A. Proctor, B.A.; and other valuable contri- 
butions. ——“ The Caltivation of Land by Steam 
Power. Leeds: Baines, Printers.” This is an 
essay for which Lord Wenlock’s prize of 101. 
was awarded by the Wenlock Farmers’ Club in 
1870. The author is a farmer, and his object is 
to promote the use of steam power in agriculture. 
He uses the m of various manufacturers, 
and explains their relative merits, and how to 
manage them, 








Miscellanea, 


The Children’s Gathering in St. Paul's 
We are glad to learn that endeavours are being 
made to lead to the discontinuance of the annual 
meeting of school children in St. Paul’s, though 
Probably not on the same that we have 
before advocated it. Our main objections to 
je Present custom are the damage done to the 
uilding by the setting up and taking down of 
ane dings, and the enormous extra and 
unnecessary risk of fire to which the cathedral 
is thereby subjected. 





Leadenhall, at a cost not exceeding 25,0001., and 
that a Bill should be introduced into Parliament 
to obtain powers to effect that object, and to 
dismarket the present hide and poultry markets. 
They stated also that they were of opinion that 
a course suggested to them of enlarging the pre- 
sent poultry-market should not be adopted, in 
consequence of the great expense which would 
be incarred. Mr. Bontems,in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, said the expease of the 
improvement would be but little, in comparison 
with its value; that the land to be used was, 
for the most part, the property of the Corpora- 
tion; and that the other plans for enlargement 
would have cost about 200,0001. Eventually 
two amendments were negatived, and the report 
was agreed to, and referred back for execution. 
The consideration of a farther report on the 
subject of Billingsgate Market and its enlarge- 
ment, at an expense of 150,0001., was postponed. 

The Statue in King William-street, 
City, and the Traffic.—It_has been resolved 
by the City Sewers Commission to widen the 
street at the statue 9 ft., by removing part of 
the base. 

Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 
The Exhibition of this Society will be opened 





to the public on the 17th. 


The New Foresters’ Hall.—On Wednesday 
last the foundation stone of a hall as the head- 
quarters of the London United District of the 
Ancient Order of Foresters was laid by the Lord 
Mayor. The building is situated in Wilderness- 
row, Goswell-road. The ground-floor is to be 
occupied by the hall (35 ft. by 52 ft. 6 in.), 
offices for the committee of management, secre- 
tary’s office, sale-room, staircases, &c. A portion 
of the basement is arranged as a kitchen, a large 
reading or refreshment room, and other necessary 
offices. The elevation is to a certain extent 
Medizeval in detail, having a porch of Portland 
stone, with polished red granite columns from 
Aberdeen. The building will be surmounted by a 
high-pitched slated roof, with iron ridge railing 
surrounding the flat at the top, constructed as a 
skylight over the grand hall, Mr. W. L. Gomme 
prepared the plans, and Messrs. Lansdown & 
Pollard are appointed to superintend the works. 
The contract is being carried out by Mr. Len- 
shaw. The contemplated outlay being about 
8,0001., exclusive of the cost of the freehold 
land, amounting to about 4,5001. The London 
United District Branch was established in the 
year 1842, and at the present time 
about 70,000 members, and a capital of 271,8221. 


New Font in St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry.—The interior of St. Michael’s has 
been recently enriched by the addition of a new 
font, which has been erected in the centre of the 
Dyers’ Chapel on the south side of the church. 
The new font is placed on a wide stone basement, 
forming a step all round it. The font is octagonal 
in plan, and is carved out of a single block of 
white stone, from a design by Mr. Hardman 
Powell, son-in-law of the late Mr. Pagin; the 
work having been executed by the brothers of 
the designer in Dablin. The subjects of the 
carved panels on the eight sides of the font are 
the Virtues overcoming the Vices, the former 
being arranged around the body of the font, the 
latter round the pedestal. Each subject occa- 
pies a separate panel. All the figures on the 
font are in high relief, the background of the 


he larger panels being diapered. The alterations 


have been made under the superintendence of 
Mr. Marriott. Two new brass gas-standards 
executed by the Midland Art Works Company, 
are placed at the entrance of the chapel ; and it 
is in contemplation to add a stained-glass 
window. 


The Ventilating Window and Spark 
Protector.—This is an American invention. 
In place of the present single-pane square 
window there is a double window, which opens 
on either side as far as permitted by a frame 
above and below in the form of a bay window. 
When fresh air is desired by the occupant of a 
seat, the half of the window toward the forward 
part of the train is pushed ont, the other half 
remaining closed. Immediately an outward 
current is produced by the motion of the train, 
and the impure air passes out ; but there can be 
no such thing as an inward draught, permitting 
the entrance of dust and smoke, and endangering 
the health of the passenger. [Bat are not 
negative draughts, if we may so call them, 
as bad as positive ones?] With the windows 
opened in this manner, there is said to be a per- 
fectly free ventilation, and one passenger who 
may desire fresh air is not liable to promote the 
discomfort of others in the eeata behind him, by 
creating a dranght in opening his window. The 
ventilating window can be attached in addition 
to the ordinary window, thus forming a double 
window,—an advantage in the winter season. 
Mr. W. G. Gilbert, of Oswego, is the inventor. 


Migration of Labour.—Mr. E. G. Daven- 
port, 28, Lancaster-gate, says he is desired by a 
firm of contractors, who are now constructing 
some railway works in the Midland Counties, to 
make known as widely as possible that they are 
ready to engage, at 3s. to 3a. 9d. per day, any 
number of navvies up to 1,500 who may apply 
to them on the works. Farther particulars can 
be obtained by application at any of the district 
offices of the Society for the Organisation of 
Charity, of which the addresses can be learnt 
from any policeman or at any workhouse, or by 
written application to Mr. E. G. Davenport. It 
is necessary to state that none but thorough 
navvies or outdoor labourers accustomed to the 
use of pick and spade will pe taken on. 


Admission of Painters and Sculptors to 
the International Exhibition Butiding.— 
We are requested to state that the da have 
been altered from the 20th and 21st to 26th 








and 27th instant. 
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The Proposed National University for; Tramways for Ireland.—The For the erection of my ey ay ny 
Industrial and Technical Training.—A | of the Belfast Tramways y is the | Magges. Mteante Mr, Thanhore, 5. Germ, 
programme has been printed in the form of a| public. The capital is at 25,0001, in Cock anme 6'¢ 
explaining the purposes and principles | shares of 101. each. Contracts have been entered age =e FR erg re 
ad by the Provisional Executive Com- | into for the construction of the proposed trame i See oe 
f the proposed University at South Ken- | ways, which will through the main thorough- Hill, Ie anseebinceptee 3,160 0 0 
singtov, which the prospectus previously issued | fares of the oii i supply of all | sorncned gee —— = . ° 
could not well do. ae ee ee oe any eee an Oe working, for the Goxivenes aeoepted)... 
Mill, the secretary, ti What ustri sum 7301. 5 contractors, moreover, additions to house at Park, for Mr. D, 
Technical Edneation ?” have also been published | agreeing to lease the tramways for a period of| martineen, ‘Mr. A. Wilson, architect :— sapabe 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.). The list of office} seven years at a rental of 12 per cent. per bAnusey m >. 
oaeeen, cumentiaan, — “9 — R pos annum on the capital. Warskett ( ppted) ssccccssseceeseee 297.10 0 
names, but we should have li gee a 1 
more men of practical and theoretical science ses aekaen For sliiiions te =. Ewell, Surrey, for Mr. 
and art on the committee than so many mayors | ‘7. ciection recently exhibited in Burlington |” Hards (accepted)... erencaer EP 
and provosts, although these, “ will ~ useful | House,’ are eighty-two in number, and sick ming, Gazing, Painting, do 
in their way for the promotion of the objects in| (1i-qy to the Marquis of Westminster and Mr. Killick, (accepted) ...cvsessressseeesseeose £80 10 0 


view. The committee contains, besides, some 
presidents of chambers of commerce. 


The Bee-hive Fire Insurance Company, 
Gimitea.—The objects of this company are to 
place within the reach of all, but more espe- 
cially the industrial classes, the power to insure 
against loss from the destruction of farniture, 
weariog apparel, and working tools, by fire, by 
weekly or other small payments from one penny 
upwards; and to assist by annual donations and 
otherwise in the formation and maintenance of 
working men’s clubs and institates ; special pro- 
vision having been made by the articles of asso- 
ciation of the company that the profits of the 
undertaking shall be devoted to these purposes, 
after payment of a moderate dividend to share- 
holders. The offices of the company are at 
25, Finsbary-place, E.C. Mr. Philip Dyke is 
the secretary. The first general meeting was 
recently held, Mr. Baxter Langley in the chair. 
The objects in view seem to merit support. 


The Trades Movement. — The masons’ 
labourers of Bradford and neighbourhood have 
given notice to their employers of a demand of 
advance in the rate of , to commence on 
the first Monday in July. They ask for li. 1s. 
per week during the summer, and 11. duriog the 
three months of winter. Their present wages 
are 1l. and 18s.——Between 500 and 600 
carpenters and joiners at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
have left work, the employers refusing to 

ise the nine - hours movement, and to 
make certain concessions as to overtime.——A 
strike in‘the engineering trade for the nine-hours 
day’s work, by which more than 1,000 persons 
will be thrown ont of employment, is in progress 
at Sanderland. 


Destruction of the Twining Museum by | 
Fire.—The valuable economic museum of food 
and other products at Perryn House, Twicken- 
ham, the property of Mr. Thomas Twining, has 
been totally destroyed by fire. The building 
and its valuable contents were estimated to be 
worth from 7,0001. to 10,0001. It appears that 
on the afternoon previous to the disaster, 
@ fire broke out in the cellar of the building, 
which seems to have been used as a lamber- 
room, but by timely aid that fire was got under. 
It is now supposed that some of the joists 
beneath the floor of the building had been left 
smouldering, which was the cause of the second 
outbreak which has destroyed both the building 
and the museum. 


Memorial of the late Earl of Derby.— 
There has been a meeting of gentlemen in Preston 
with reference to promoting a suitable memorial 
of the late Earl of Derby. A considerable 
nucleus fand is already in hand, the money 
having been raised in penny subscriptions from 
working men and others, through a central com- 
mittee in Preston, prior to the decease of the 
earl. At the meeting various suggestions were 
made as to what form the memorial should 
assume and where it should be placed, and 
eventually it was decided that it should be 
raised in Avenham-park, Preston, but the cha- 
racter of it was not specified. 


Metropolitan Gates and Bars.— Meszers. 
Boodle & Partington, solicitors to the Marquis of 
Westminster, in answer to a request that his 
na bars from 

estates in Belgravia, sa having con- 
sidered all the shomenate a tea his 
lordship is not able to accede to the request. 


London fInstitution.—At the last conver- 
sazione of the above Institution for the season, 
held last Wednesday evening, Mr. Tom Hood 
gave an admirable dissertation on “ Edmund 
Waller, as Poet, Courtier, Wit, Lover, and 





Alexander Barker. Lady Eastlake has lent her 
fine Bellini (Virgin and Child), and Mr, Wynn 


Ellis two or three capital pictures. The club | architect 


has moved into commodiovs premises in Savile- 
row, and the rooms afford good wall space. 


Unhealthy Buildings.—The Holborn Board 
of Works have resolved to take proceedings 
under Mr. Torrens’s Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act. At the meeting of the Board, 
held on Monday night last, the i recom- 
mended the total demolition of some idated 


and unhealthy dwellings in Union-court, Saffron- | ; 


hill, and the owners are required to show cause 
why the buildings should not be accordingly 
razed to the ground. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—On the 5th 
there was an exhibition, in the great conser- 
vatory, of roses, odontoglossums, and cyclamens, 
which excited great admiration. Amongst other 
matters of interest were the terrestrial orchids 
from the Comte de Paris. Mr. Bull had also a 
very interesting group. There was a consider- 
able attendance of members and their friends,— 
altogether a very gay meeting. 


Qld Water-Colour Soctety.—The gallery 
of this Society will be opened on the 24th. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of residence, Canterbury, exclusive of 
any So Mr. John G, Hall, = on . 





Richardson’ $.........:0.:0seerseeeveee 2,046 
Cosens, Brothers (accepted) ... 2,926 


we 
ecooo 
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For the erection of offices, board-room, &c., at the 
Canterbury Gas and Water Works, exclusive of bricks 
(which are found by the company). Mr. John G. Hall, 
architect :-— 











Knowler £1,099 0 0 
ORNS ccrssncccusshercaxcoemizenas 923 0 0 
Adoock & Ree6.........cc0.seccsseese. 0 . 870 2 : 
Cosens, Brothers veiaboshaniminenianenes 797 0 0 
Gaskin & Co. (accepted) ............ 769 0 0 

For alterations to residence, Harbledown. Mr, John 


G, Hall, architect :— 
Gaskin & Co, ( pted) £560 0 0 


For new malt-house, &c., at Nine for Messrs, 
Swonnell & Son. Mr, Newton Jennings, architect :— 














Gammon & GoW.........ccrccscossesceres £1,133 0 0 
Haylock & Son 1,100 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers 1,017 0 0 
Falkner (accepted) ..,........000-0 1,014 0 0 





For rebuilding St. Benet’s Church, Mile End-road, 
Stepney. Mr. Ewan Christian. architect. Quantities 
motes by Messrs. Goodman & Vinall :— 


















































Tass .-» £7,828 0-0 
spiaskaseseacsansegiipabidiuasceunte 7,562 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ...... ce.00» danebaen 6,937 0 0 
Dove, Broth 738 0 0 
esis RE + ee 
Lathey, Brothers..........-...00s00 6,330 0 0 
. 6,313 0 0 
Manley & RogerS.......ccorssoesreee 5,930 0 0 
For cottage hospital, Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, as a 
we reseiel of the tone Marquis of W. .K.G. Mr. 
J.B. be architect, Stamford :— 
T y £1,909 0 0 
Thompson 1,793 12 0 
Richardson & Roberts ........... . 1,760 16 0 
Halliday & Cave ........csscccceeeees J 10 0 
rT BR icssnss rakiveeseesenseeinece 0 0 
Miles (accepted) ........ epepenisiinen 1,431 ll 0 
For -hill and Fox-hill Sewer, Plamstead, for the 
Plumstead District Board of Works, Mr. F. F. Thorne, 
Somnagen Se 9. Resed o~ 
£3,330 0 0 
Myner 3,300 0 0 
ote ss $8 
OIG cisacie< cecconcintes deneneesesieees \ 
Bloomfield ........0.:s00s000 esssscote 0.0 
Tongue ... 2,969 0 0 
Brown 2,782 0 0 
Coles 2,729 0 0 
Wig 2,650 0 0 
Garford 2,700 0 0 
sr nal 3 3 
Hubbard 2,000 0 0 











For alterations and additions to Harrow Lands 
Dorking, Surrey, for Mr. Jas. Dixon. Me. F. J. Dibble? 














Lynn & Dudley (accepted) ...... £1,500 0 0 
For alterations and additions to the steward's house, 
aren a ig ig ag Pay ey 
at " ‘or b “4 
derson. Mr. F. J. inthe, enchines = 
Goddard £794 0 0 
Hards 7# li O 
733 3 0 
Hamblin 672 0 0 
























































ames Horsford, architect :— 
Twelvetrees £379 10 0 
E Haynes 36 a 
. 0 
Watford 341 0 0 
Field 0 0 
We. Haymes ccccccvcssesccsvessessessesces 318 0 0 
Carter 00 
Wade 300 0 0 
Vickers 297 0 0 
For the enlargement of Roxton School. Mr. James 
Horsford, architect :— 

Potter £2214 10 0 
Th, TR ROB. cc cessscocssevconsionensesessce 212 16 9 
De OROR | ancccssnicvnctsnerstciseoeseé 199 0 0 
Cunvin ... 199 0 0 
Carter. 197 0 0 
aE ee mes 

eeete POOR eee eeeeeereeee 85 0 0 
Field 183 14 0 
TED ‘ncsvetitieninlinennsehorenniionsasenrenns 180 0 0 
PRI sec cassinecssreviicstoviicedsestaice 177 6 0 





For the erection in carcass of a mansion, Marlborough- 
plone, Sagan. Mr, John Hull, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 














Mebhy .cvvscrcssccveccccescesccccgsncsvers lve 0 O 
Nighti seteceevess docereeresceeses 1,686 0 0 
1,673 0 0 

eo cccececssesceecsercsescescooees 1,673 0 0 
BMOWGOR......ciceicesiecosscvcvvrcesonese 1,600 0 0 
er 1,660 0 0 
Newnham 1,46 0 0 
Barnes 1,395 0 0 








For the erection in carcass of two mansions, Marl- 
borongh-place, Brighton, Mr. John Hill, architect. 
Gunetaiee supplied :— 

iy 
































£1,658 0 0 
evscceese 1,609 0 0 
Reynolds. 1,676 0 0 
Mightingale .cc.cocccccsccosssevssocees 1,555 0 0 
Lockyer 1,52) 0 0 
Snowd 1,500 0 0 
B 1,255 0 0 
Newnham 1,187 0 0 
For sewer works at Putney :— 
Aries mmf £464 0 0 
i 434 10 0 
DEER centcinirenemeets 416 0 0 





For finishing five houses at Twickenham, the property 
of Mr. H, T.” Bdwards. Mr. F. Alien paved archi- 
tect :— 











Wigmore £2,620 0 0 

cer 2,587 0 0 
Ebbs & Son 2,190 0 0 
Spearing & Stowart....0.000.00-0. 1,323 0 0 





For re’ Nos. 277 to 279, Oxford-street. Messrs. 






































P - 
£8,070 0 
oa ais 7813 0 0 
Fotheringham Tals 0 0 
Patman & coesessee 09 
Hill & Son . 7,243 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ...........00000 sooe 2,220 0 0 
Henshaw . 7,093 0 0 
Morter . 6,847 0 0 
For reredos, St. Mark’s Church, Lewisham, Mr. W. C- 
Banks, architect :— 
Earp £400 0 0 
Field & Co, . 39510 0 
Wi $35 0 0 
Williamson . 366 0 0 
Lovelock 865 0 0 
McCarthy 356 0 0 








F iy gan » Leiceater- 
ne TM aatel Hoe Me: HB. Cotton, arcbi- 
tact, Quantities by Me. A. J. Gate :— 














& ROGC....0.00.ceevere00s BB813 O 0 

* & Bon ........ od 2,238 : . 

rag oe 
1 

N & Peeteesseronceneess 0 o 


re 
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For building five houses with 
































Knowiey Jy aries," Qaanties supped Yy iene 
“mt ‘Whanee pl £3,270 14 0 
Warr 2,950 0 0 

2,895 17 0 

Wright, Bice. t Gocddblid.” Fras 0 6 
» & Goodeniid.,,.... 9 0 

mag Cee eORNETERD COED ED ceRe etree 2,683 0 0 
MeLachian....., PPeeneeeesneceereseenees 2,57 200 
a eraene Mann.......... pd : 0 
Nightin eseeeeveneees woos By 0 
bs hed Ritso POEs e rene sarees oseseeres 2,475 00 
: 2435 10 0 

Snowd 2,426 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker ............... 2,886 0 0 
Cooke & Green. 2,382 0 0 
Groome 1,278.0 0 





[A startling list.} 


For the erection of sehool and residence, at Shiplake, 
cour Héutey-onanae. Mr. Frederick Haslam, arcbi- 


tect :— 
Willis (accepted) ......0.--ssseses00s4. £560 0 0 
For Brentwood sewerage. Messrs. Russ & Minns, 











engineers —_ 
wien - ag No.1. a : 
Anderson & Dunmore ce EE 3,927 0 
Ritson 3,914 0 
Walker & Yoxall...............05. + 3,310 0 
one 182 11 





Furness 
Haw 


























a 
BOnNSoOAW SCOMwMSeoaMsSo ooococoaos 


a 














— 
ooe@o 








coooocencoes Soeoooeso coeceseoowoosoo 











For alterations — a and 
t Islington, wan-yard, essrs, 
Borough" ME W. Smith, architect :— 
» Bros, (accepted) ..,......£275 0 0 


Upper- 
& 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. F. (cancelled, having in the meanwhile appeared elsewhere. It 
is not likely that he would revover the whole 5 per cent, The 
Institute seale would enable a right charge to be made in such a 
case).—“ Curious Facts” (the same will be found in our volume for 
1869).—C. RB. (send partioulars).—R. P. (his pic’ures have a certain 
value,—not very great).—T.—"‘ Palmam qui Moeruit feret."—C. 8.— 
Cc. M.—T. W. A—C. G.—U. G—F, F. T.-C. P.—F. N. K.—Well 
Wisher.—Miss M. B.—T. W.—A Lady.—Arvadia.—J. B. 0.—J. M.— 
G, P.—C, O.—F. 0.-C. B. A~E, A—M. C.—L.—8. D.—8ir H. O.— 
BE. R—J. P.—J. B—J. C. H—T. BH. O-—B. J. L.-J. 0. T.—B— 
J.T. C—J. P.—T. H. M—R., Bros.—C. F. H.—J. H.—W. T.—A. G. 
—F. J. D.—W. 0, B—R, 0.—J, & A. B.—R, H.—Memra, H.—J. P,— 
P. A. E—L, & P.—B, A—H, 8.—RB, & M. 


We are pelled to decline out books and 
com; pointing giving 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not mecessarily for 


pul 
Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 


public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and each, 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Simpence each. 
uaivae later than THREE ‘lock, . 

§ wsUue wba: 
on THURSDAY. : ove 
In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 











Fp Postage, Subscribers within the United | i» 


‘ngdom can now be supplied with THE BuILDER 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and recommends that Corixs 
ONLY should be sent. 


6B NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 


for Testi- | wi, 


Now Publishing, Crown 8vo. 559 pages, price 4s, 
LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK FOR 1871: 


Containing above 72,000 prices ected and revised i the of 
earefally corr according to Pakaen materials and labour, 


with 
inventions sulted tothe Builder, Contractor, and Haginecr, 


By WILLIAM LAXTON, 
The whole of the 


memoranda; and prices and 


and all trades connected 
Architect and Surveyor. 


of new materials and 


Buildings Act, the Unrepealed Sections of 8th Vict. o. 84, and List of District 


Surveyors ; Notes of Cases, and Decisions in the Superior Courts. Fifty-Fourth Edition, 


LONDON : Printed and Published by KELLY & CO. 51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. STATIONERS’ HALL COURT; 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 





Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to nee AP they the United 
Kingdom farvished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr. ] 


TURNER & ALLEN, 


ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 


ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 











HOT-WATER AND Gas|T' 


Now ready, with Plates and Woodeuts, cloth, 
PRE. CIVIL ENGINERWS “and OON- 
TRACTOR’S ESTIMATE and PRICE BOOK im with 


Specifications for Permanent Way, for terials, and 


for Works, Plant, Main:enance, and Working of a Railway ; and an 
Alphabetical Priced List of t, Tools, &c, n 
By W. DaVis OLL, C.E. 
Mf ey which will care to be with out,’ 


Mining Journal. 
“Its value to the student and the experienced contractor is in 
estimable.”— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
London: LOCKWOOD & Ov. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, EC. 





NEW WORK BY JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.RS. 
In One Volume, 8v0. price 14s. cloth, 
GMENIS of SCIENCE for UN- 


SCIENTIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of detached Essays, Lectures, 


and Keviews, 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LLD. F. R38. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


Now Ready, 
UBLIC WORKS, and the PUBLIC 
SERVICE, in INDIA. 
By Messrs. EVANS, BELL, & Lieut.-Col. FREDERICK TYRRELL. 
TRUBNEX & CO. 8 and 60, Paternoster-row. 


ANUAL of the SCIENCE of COLUUR, 
on the True of the Colour Sensations, and the 
Natural System. By W. B IN, Architect. 12mo. cloth, gilt, 


illustrated. Price 2s 6d. Also, 
PRINCIPLES of the SCIENCE of COLOUR, 
Pacer anne — 


4to. copiously illust: prize, 

These Treatises give new and beaatiful methods of acquiring and 
applying a know!edge of colour, and are free from coramon mistakes 
and ail fanciful notions. They give the best key to harmony . 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadi ly. 


Now ready, with fine steel Portrait and Memoir of Professor 
uxley. 5a. cloth, postage 30. 
HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS inSCIENCE 
and ART. 1871. 

By JOHN TIMBS3, Author of ‘* Curiosities of Ec ence,” &c. 
“This ilent little handbook to the chief seientific discoveries of 
the pat year fully main ains its reputation.”— Atheneum 

*,* As an inducement to new subscribers, sets from 19%! to 1871, 
witb an extra volume, 1862 (12 vols. in ali), will be supplied post free 
for 46s. if ordered direct from the publishers. Pust-office orders to 


be made payable to 
LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 




















‘LES Sk AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


Ww E'S SERIES of RUDIMENTARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, EUUCATIONAL, aud CLASSICAL WoRKS 
at prices from ls. to 5s. These popular series of books, now com- 
prising upwards of 250 distinct works ia almost every departwentiof 
science, art, and education, are to engineer, archi- 
tects, builders, artizaus, and students generaily, and jas suited for 
workmen’s libraries, literary and scientific institutions, schools, 
science &e. Lists, incladiag new vol im preparation, on 














ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
Rg or a ae 
offered in * Builder,” 





Agent, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Glagow, Aathors of “The 
Patentee’s Manua!.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0. 





Edition, e Volume, . 8a 
pas PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S | 2 
BOO) 


ROOK of INDUSTRIAL, DESIGN ; forming » | complete 
Se betes es ao Exampies @, te mech wntel and 
. Om 


E 
§ 





pplication to the Publ 
LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 





Just published, sup, royal 4to. stiff covers, price 2s. 6.1. 
pevesreres and VASES. 
ANDREW HANDYSIDE & CO. 
» and 32, Walbrook, London. 





beautifully lithographed designs of Fountains and 
the fszzs, Warwick, Medici, and other 
different sizs, with prices of each. 








NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE, COOPER’S-HILL, SURREY.—By order of the 
of peate for in Council.—Notice is hereby given, 








of commencing at 
100 Werte, aoe ae apa Pg doll bron ow ~Es. 
its; Linear Dra $ Projec- 
Surfaces, wi! ications ; Study a history . 
Ce ene lamemtary Frtsigian nape wet lh Mathematics, 
Shadows to Toothed Gear; the Cutting and Shaping of Masonry ; LAMB. 002s cenecees 
the of Machinery, and Sketching; Oblique Projections ; Greek ......++-- 
| Ee BR my Isometrical Projection; True ee 3 French ......+. «.« 
Architectural Drawing; Examples of Finished Drawings 0: bane er ee 
3 not thau 
Lendon : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. cing vie 
7s. 64. Third Edition. light ; electric’ 
and 
HE PATENTERS MANUAL ; being piyeleal soe 
on the Law and Practice of Iwtters Patent, Freehand (figure and 
tended for the Patentees and Inventors. The charge made to a staden 
JAMES JOHNSON, Barrister-at-Law ; and J, HENRY 150%, per annum, payment of 
OHNBON, ‘Assoc. Inst, C.K, Solicitor and Patent Age nt. effected anpual de’uctions from bis salary, after his 
The call for 8 Third Edition of this work is conclusive proof that { ment to Government service. 
‘ ore ae et ale fat 
t iw 
t for Inventions is obviously a matter of great importance. | partment, India-office, 8. 
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GENTLEMAN, educated for the profes- 


sion, wishes to PURCHASE -t.. PARTNERSHIP with an 
im good practice, w' retiring after 
few years, —Address, Box 41, Pant-otaoe, Oat 


of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, by an active and energetic Man, * of thirteen 

years’ experience, as above, and who is now jut completing a 

gentleman’s mansion. Has superintended several hospital and 

other asylums and public baiidiegs, and is thoroughly acquainted 

with the construction of buildings in all their details and well 

versed with bui'diag materiais ¢f every description. He hes also 

to measure up work and stirveying dilapidations 

and making specificatio:s of sams. First-clars testimenials and 
references.—Address, A. Z. 65, Fetter-lane, Ho!born-circus, BC. 


LASS PAINTER.—WANTED, a 
modern RAND for ORNAMENTAL PAINTING.— ‘ 
W. JAMES, 2, Pratt-street, Camden-town, London, N.W. 


AND SURVEYOR and Neat 


DRAUGHTSMAN.—WANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT 

in a Surveyor's Office in the ecuntry.—Apply to Mesirs. THURSTON, 

Ashford, Kent, stating terms, which must be moderate. a young, 
active person required, who shou!d bs used to the profe.sio 


OUTHBOROUGH LOCAL BOARD.— 


Applications, ied with | testi fals, are invited for 
the OFFICE of SURVEYOR, united with that of {INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCES, stating sslary expec'ed. His whole time will not be 
required, bat’ he must be fal!y voalified to have the management of 
the ———- of the district, to take levels, draw plans and sections 
of tewers, and prepare spec'fications of works to be done, together 
with the other qualifications needful for the two offices, 
Southborough, 

















Tunbridge Wells. 





ANTED, for a two months’ ENGAGE- 


MENT in the country, a first-rate GOTHIC and PERSPEC- 
TIVE DRAUGHT: MAN.—Address, M. N. 9, Conduit-street. 


"WANTED, for Granite Quarries in the 


north of Tre’and, a thoroughly competent FOREMAN. He 
will be ‘required to understand quarrying, the dressing of granite 
for the English market, and be able to direct polishing workse.— 
Address, enclosing testimonia's and stating salary expected, BKSS- 
BROOK SPINNING CO. Newry, Ireland. 


ANTED, WOKKING FOREMAN of 


PAINTERS, hen House Decorator ia Town. A three-branch 
hand, or one able to do oor: if required, preferred. Must be 











experienced, and able to take charge of work.—A ‘dress, stating 
Wages, and where last em . to No. 221, Office of “ The Buiider.” 
ANTED, a ie BUILDERS’ GENE- 


RAL ne eh, A Joiner by trade. One who can 
measure up work, aud is well up in piscework.—App!y to Mr. JOHN 
HIGH, =. Clarenc¢-rowd, Lower Ciapton, batween the hours of 
Twelve and Two. Nove need apply without first-class references 
fr m last employers. / 


ANTED, in a Builder's Office in the 
country, a CLERK, where only one is kept.—Apply, 
stating and terms, with references, to CHAS. A. HaILey, 
Builder, Watford. 








TO PAINIER*, DECORATORS, AND JOINERS. 


A 
ANTED, several first-rate PAINTERS 
and STENCIL HANDS. Used to line with fiteh, for country 
job. Also several good JOINERS, used to first-clas, shop fronts and 
fittings, for near London.— Address. 217, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, * a SITUATION, as 

FOREMAN or SALESMAN. Has been pany seems oe the 
trade, No objection to the country. Good references.—Address 
©. H. C. 19, Sidaey-terrace, Park-rosd, Old Ford. 


ANTED, an yan ASSISTANT T, tc to get out!/. 

Gothic Details and Tok in one-eighth Seale Dra wao 

_ hae oh pret and ae — —— sketched wie aaeteor 
Address, AD! ‘ADAMS. : KELLY, “Rrchitects, 18, pga 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 
WANTED, by by the Advertiser, aged 26, a 
SITUATIO aaheen, aS port] GASFITTER, and PLAIN 
ne LUMBER, No, 5, |Barclay-street, 8', 











WANIED, by ri ) first-rate ARCHITEO- 


TURAL Se = ye gee = 
tent on king, detail, competition, ve dra 
Pair colourist, t.— Address, X xX Poor'otice. Eiideabest, Backs. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, 21, a 


weal may Pa! MB ina roy wt el Office. — 
Address, J, W. MACEY, 28, Fol-y-street, P. witland-piasa, 


TO A®CHITECTS AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
mh gansta’ f as JUNIOR ASSISTANT, or CLERK. 
Pair ema eamew Ny and colourist, neat writer.—Adiress, A. 147, 
Marylebone-road, W. 


WANTED, a SITUATION by a CLERK 
who has had six years’ experience in the Office of a large 
ceneen builder and contractor.—Address, No, 218, Office of “The 














TO BUILDERS AND FOREMEN, 


WANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as an IMPROVER to the CARPENTERING and 
er, &c, Wages low or commission. any, ge building. te’ 
years in the trade. Age 19. Good references, &.—Address, C, 
Broad-street Post-otfice, Reading, Berks. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK ot WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, by « 
thorough practical man (mason by trade). Well up in church work, 
&c. Testimonials and references _ a jobs.— Address 
C. W. ¥. 24, Sutherland-street, Pimlico 





pork rurlowlant. fuer tal years’ stead ot oma 
W. F. 40, yoo ad iri nt 
ANTED, by a thoroughl 


.-* ER peers mi ichatee gene 
ae Fn var Charge of 
v-nchelh tenon 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
P FOREMAN JOINERS, or as OUT-DOOR = 
MAN, or as WORKING FOREMAN, or ag Take 2 one quantity of 








Joiner’s Work, Piecework. testimouials, with 
reference, Aen, G.L. 17, camatoguen Gone road, Peck- 





ANTED, a SITUATION, as 
at ceeaen to coe x of FLABTERERA. God efetton 
Mast teeeck Ovenbonvaens W.0. 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


Wantee, by a superior DRAUGHTS- 

RS fs ce, Fe aed with theodolite 
iGAGEMENT. Excellent refer- 

al y 4. ©. Mr, Bran’s, Stoshenss, Keutish — 





coe AND P 
WANTED A steady a SITUA- 
TION. rp; Pu0uen, 2 PAINTER, cad GLAZIER, &e. 

H, B. 13, Bast-street, Kenuington-road 


ANTED, an AROHITECTURAL 
DeaveRatAy, a RE-ENGAGEMENTD. Thoroughly 

pre on workiug, detail , and comoetition drawings and per- 
Fair Address, X. X. X. Pust-office, Maiden- 











\ ANTED, by a GENERAL ARCHI- 
TS&CT and SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Cam prepare working and detail dra and is well up in con- 
str uction. Has a kuowledge of A mtn aod can abstract and bill 
aud Had three years in the City. Spe imen 
drawings.—Addre s,X 78, Seymour-atreet, uare, N.W. 


TO GAS AND . bye ENGINEERS, BELLHANGERS, &c. 
ANTED, ractical Man, a SITUA- 
TION as © ‘sok A — HAND. cas, take charge ofa 
job. Town or country. Address, A. B. 19, Worringwn- 
street, Oakley-:quare, N. we 











ANTED, a SITUATION, at 
experienced Man in Stairs, Shop-fronts, Boring Shu utters, 
Sashes and Frames, the General Bu:lting Alterations 
Can make out working drawings and measure up Lee gs he ee 7 
of asma'l shop or job. Wages, 64d. per hour. Aged 50, 
T. T. A. 19, New-street, Senthameames -park-road. 


WANTED, by by an experienced ARCHI- 
TECTURAL gg we ey a a RE- ENGAGEMENT, 
temporary or otherwise. Competent to prepare 
and competition drawing:, write specifications, measure up work, 
take out quantities and design. Is also well up in coustraction.— 
Address, W. B. 70, Great Percy-street, Pentonville, W.C. 


WANTED, by 8 a “good. “JOINER, & JOB. 
Town or a a, No objection to a mg & f 
Br 6, Macienmatnch; Mama's feo EW. 








piecework.— Address, H. 





TO BRICKMAKERS. 


W ANTED, a good, thoroughly practical 


Man, as FOREMAN. None need apply without good testi- 

—_ as to their ability in all kinds of brick and tiles, both by 

hand and machinery. Toa good man liberal wages will be given.— 
Apply to Mr. FRASER, Manager, Morden Bric« works, Surrey. 





Wares ONE or TWO good MODEL- 


LERS and STONE CARVERS.—Apply to Mr. FREDERICK 
—- — street-place, Southwark Bridge, before Ten 


ANTED, in the Office of an Engineer 
and Irentounder, a DRAUGHTSMAN, ble of ae 
ae Saas, ani LS (Quantities, &e, Must be a 
n —Apply, stating saia tired and ton 
last engaged, to A. D. Meum Dewick & Bon, at, Barbies, EO. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly practical ASSIST- 

ANT, fully, accustomed to direct and superintend the 
a] etter aod brickwork of large reservoir works.— 
tine — etoting - ae € = -aaee to Mr. E. 











WANTED, : a good GRAINER and, 


WRITER, to fill up time at plain Steady | M 
Constant situation tuation.—Apply to W. & J. écaRbonouen oe —< 


TO BREWERS, BUILDER3, AND SIGS WRIT ERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, who has had | «. 
four BEF (xverienee, a BITUATION as WRITER. Indoor 
. M. 161, Long-lane, Bermondsey, 8. B. 





ANTED, b oy the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as da ENTER or fax > Pasowet. 61, per 

hour. Good references.—Address, F 8, Bennett’s-bill, Doctors’- 
commons, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, SITUATL AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 

BUILDER'S CLERK, Is well acquainted with measu ing 

work, estimating, ani First-class references. 
Address, F. P. IA, Tomatosons, SE. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as SUR- 
VEYOR'S ASSISTANT, by @ good ti 
ability, bec-Addrest, 238, Ofics of" The Baller.” retreaom on 


TO BUILDERS AND PLU 


ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 
SITUATION or JOB. Weil up in bath, closet, or jobbing 
Stee’ Town er coustey. “ste wage ven, ged 7 

‘0 = 
Addres, 235, Office of “ The Buiider. iad 























ANTED, » 8 By GENERAL FORE- 
ra tas Stepan aenoin ps oae 
wi, Best, Advertis'ng Agent, 9, £e le-street, 


ANTED, by a Steady, Practical, and 

Energetic Man, aD supsaemaet as GENERAL FORE- 

AN. Just coenplened a large City * Well up in a 

’ ork, making working Grawiogs, &c. Well accustomed to all 

Good AAS... e paar Fm ter by, rade 
ces. - Ei 

Avenue-road, ell a A ' —— - " 











TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a steady, experienced Man, 
A Scotsman, <s ITUATION, to work or take charge of saw- 
mill machinery. work, sharpen, punch, «rd hammer om 4 
—_ repair “— ane most machines wad & saw-m li, and can work 
Suhaee «—For references, address, SCOrSMAN, Office of “ The 


TO BUILDERS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
GE* ERsL CLERK. Understands bookkeep ng, ot ren 
ing, and estimating, &c.; or if a large firm would take ® branch. 
Mode-a'e sslary.—Add jess, 163, Office of *‘ The Builde:.” 


ILDERS ANv IRIs} O 


ANTED, a SITUATION as as WORKING 

MAN or otherwiee, by 2 BEALHaNG&R, HT- 

WATER a oa. —— @. L. No, &, Harwood-te:race, 
Bands-end, Fulham, 8. 


TO ARCHITE 8 AND SURVEYORS. 


Ws ANTED, by a god DRAUGHTSMAN, 
a Lag nocoRaene Can abstract gees S. Seleny 
Saeee— Sealy, P. 18, Branswick- 

boven wn Welll-stesot, & douth le 


ANTED, EMPLO by - 
YMENT, by a first 


class GRAINEB and MARBLER, er other- 
wise.— Address, 1. J. 65, Victoria road, Kentish-town, N.W. 














TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 
WANTED, by a respecta ble Married Man, 
hanging branchon, RMPLOYMENT as WO xine TORBMAnN c, 
B Post-office, Sandwich, Kent. 





WAXED. 3 + See ract 
10a 
CLERK of WORKS, 5 A ENGAGE oy rai rosie 
— oe ‘of auy — works, rf 
arcade "Town unm 











TO BUILDERS ° < Mon, 2 


WANIED, by a Young Man, aged 30, a 


JOB, as “AINTER, GLAZIER, &c. Tinsnepey pre 
ferred. ama low.— Address, ¥. 8. 18, Wollenhebnen Walworth. 





~ ag cope AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 
Address, I, M. L. 66, Philipeucet, Qusie-nenk Wanda 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first- 


DECORATIVE ARTIST, DESIGN WRITER, &c. 
as POREM«™, or otherwise. Accustomed to church work. First- 
class references.—Addres, A. Z. 20, Star-street, Barking-road, BE. 





TO ARCHITECTS A¥D BUILD 


WANTED, by a Youn ng "em, ¢ a SITUA- 
TION in an ee, or Bu: Office. Has served his 
_ ata Pr rcrond + a raughtemav, &c, Palary moderate. 
—a — Address, J. °. 26, Upper George-street, Edgware - 


ANTED,b ya good practical PLUMBER, 
a chains | peu or otherwise. Country not 
objected to,— Address, A. 104, Southwark Bridge-road. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
a RE RNOAGRMENT a oLeek » & 4KS or GENERAL 
FOREMAN. ‘town or — wet had some years’ experience on 
first-class works, First-class references.—Addres, H. F. A. 1, 
Park-road, Battersea-park, 5.W. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly tical pe 
> Be foreman, a 3 on penn ell gl aS 
FOREMAN OF WORKS, or yg OF JOINERS. No objec- 
tion to fill up time with the tools if necessary. Country not ob- 
jected to, or will take the work by contract of the builder.—Address, 
144, Office of ** The Builder.” 











TO DECORATORS, 
WANTED, by an Artist who can Draw and 
Paint, Figure and Ornament, EMPLOYMENT in the above 
execute Medisval work.—Address, X. 8, 
2a, Svuthw.s1k. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, having had ippastionl 

know im the butiding trade. Refercnoes if req’ ~-datoue, 
J. EB. 21, Buckingham-road, Kingsland. 


ANTED, COMMISSION TRAVEL- 

calling on first-class Builders and Decorators, for 

SALE of KEENE’S and PARIAN CEMENT, &o,—Apply, Finsbury 
Wharf, Wharf-road, — Basin. 


ANTED, by at “s ‘thoroughly 7. efficient and 
ors e a4 os ae S a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
— as SHO Ay KRAUL —a Is a good draughtemsn, 


dress, T. B. 30, Sussex- 
street, Cecceen Pimlico. 


ANTE ED, 2 a SITUATION, by @ young 

Man of soven years’ in a bailder’s 

pine at the bench and on the works. 

and perspective drawing. Can take out quantities aud mewure up 

workr. God references can be giveu.—Address, C. J. I. Pust-office, 
Rove Hil}, Derby. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND GEN(LEWEN BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
OLERK of WORKS. Can be well recommendel by Iss 
—— Has held as Cierk of Works or Buildes’s Shop Foreman 
for the last seventeen years. Joiner by traie. A) , 
C. W. 16, Campden-strect, Kensingtos, London, W. 


ANTED, by an ARCHITECE and 
a SURVEYOR 3 Aamean®. nyemenn’ ENGAGEMENT, 
for two or three days a week.—Address, W. J. 13% 

to oa eee Walworth, 5.8. 


WANE constant EMPLOYMENT, as 
PAINTER and GRAINER—Address, A. FENN, 4, White 


lane, opp 


Gladstoue-street, St. 
































ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 


MAN of MASONS, or to Take the entire Charge of a JOB 
Good reference, if required. —Address, ALPHA, Post-office, Tickhill 








© BUILDERS, ae. 
Waren by the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT, as —— —— = —_s. 
of quantities, &c. and 


Sheota’s s knowledge of eockn, shares, and other inves? 
a prefer an — where that know! 
could be turned to account.—Addre.s, 206, Office of “ The Builder.” 


Was, b ‘by a respectable fo Man, a SITU- 


ATION as — . reference.—Address, 3. 











TO BUILDERS AND 


| wanted, a constant “SITUATION as 


PLUMBER + GASFITTER. Good testimonials if 
required.—Acdress, X. Y. Z, No, 32, Union-rosd, Rotherhithe, 8B. 








TO CIVIL ENG Eee, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man ote 18), an 
vironsonsice ia Joma von ~ = 8 oF, or aUR- 
e — G. Post-offise. oilios, Wovere 





N ie de Medaillé de  plasienrs 
Lavoe de UiBatt meal ao BCULeTU Re, elt pveon = dans des 


Greet, 
Chiswick, 


"THE Ac Adverticer is op a A en to enter into an 


A. THOMAS, 22, Kiog 











street, W 


— 








